























Pose cosaseseces 


ND now it’s another 
New Year. May it 
be a most happy, 

prosperous one for each 
Fruit, Garden and Home 
ceader—every day and 
each hour filled with all 
that is good—above all, 
an opportunity to make 
our lives bigger, better 
and more worthwhile. 


A careful analysis, a sincere study of what tends to make 
this possible, leads me to feel that it is service—service to 
individuals, causes and civilization. The planting of thoughts, 
for instance, which are worthwhile; the creation of happy 
moments, or the bringing of beauty to others—all give us a 


double pleasure for ourselves. 
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Garden and Home. 


This will be our program for the New Year. Every effort 


exerted will be in the direction of serving each and every one 
of you to the best of our ability, and in as many ways as possible. 
Suppose we each agree that this year we will 

every opportunity; that we will try to make two flowers grow 
where only one grew before—and this “flower” may be merely 
a thought, a good deed done, a bit of unselfish service rendered 


to a neighbor or to a friend. 


BF nang? is really the big mean- 
ing of New Year’s. It is the 
chance we all have to do better 
in the New Year than we have 
in the past. The biggest herit- 
age each new day brings us is 
ju ust the chance to fight a little 
arder, work a little more en- 
thusiastically, do our best to 
make our dreams come true. 
We are going to do all we can 
to live up to this ideal for Fruit, 
Garden and Home this New 
Year. We welcome each issue 
as a new chance to do better, 
and to’make it bigger and of 
greater service to you. 


RUIT, Garden and Home 

has been sent to the home 
address of a humber of adver- 
tisers. Their wives have been 
reading it and are pleased with 
it. I have heard many com- 
ments from the men as to how 
their wives liked it. One lady 
said to her husband, one night: 
“T am wonderfully interested 
in this paper—if I like it so 
well, there must be many others 
who do. Why do you not ad- 


1 plant a flower at 
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vertise in it?” And he 
immediately sent us 2a 
wonderfully fine adver- 
tisement. The wife of a 
man in the automobile 
business said to him: 
“This paper comes nearer 
tellmg what you and I 
want to do than any pub- 
lication we receive.” He 
has used several pages 


of advertising. I could tell of many more places where the 
women have helped, so you can see the effect a letter from a 
real, earnest reader would have. The advertiser’s big problem 
is to know the reader’s estimate of a publication. You will 
render him a service in giving him your estimate of Fruit, 


OOKING back on the past year, Fruit, Garden and Home 
seems to have gone ahead by leaps and bounds. You have 
given wonderful support to our advertisers. Wherever I go, 
they tell me of the orders from Fruit, Garden and Home readers. 
Fruit, Garden and Home folks do believe in the paper as evi- 
denced by their reader interest and continued subscriptions. 


When you have an oppor- 
tunity, say to advertisers from 
whom you order what you think 
of Fruit, Garden and Home. If 
you are ordering from one who 
does not advertise with us, ask 
him why he is not using it, and 
tell him what you think of the 
magazine. Let’s all make it 
our task to see that they know 
about it, but frankly, you 
readers can do more than we 
can. This kind of work during 
1924 will make the January, 
1925, issue a 100-page book, and 
as much better than this issue 
as this is better than a year ago. 

Think of it, not two years old 
and this issue is going to ever 
400,000 subscribers! We put the 
problem of circulation up te 
you and you rave solved it won- 
derfully, and we thank every 
one of you who have so loyally 
called the attention of your 
neighbors to the magazine. 

With your help we can make 
our dreams for Fruit, Garden 
and Home come true this year; 
and with our help you can 
make your home and your lives 
bigger, better and happier. 
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AR beyond any previous high 

mark, the new Hupmobile ex- 
tends and amplifies those superiori- 
ties of performance which seem to 
belong peculiarly to Hupmobile 


More than ever, now, you delight 
in its fast get-away, its quick pick- 
up, its smooth, purring steadiness— 
and its great comfort for both the 
driver and the passengers. 


Power is increased; maximum 
power development is sustained 
over a greater range; vibration is 
brought down to the vanishing point. 


Never have we built a car so near 
perfection in performance; never 
before, one that has had such a 
universally enthusiastic welcome. 
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It’s a Valiant Thing to Own Your Home 


HARRY BOTSFORD 


WO months ago four of us—my father, mother, wife and myself—under- 

took the joyous work of transforming a house into a home. Now that we 

are actually living in our Home, now that we are tasting the homely 
sweetness of living in a place we call our own, now that we fully appreciate 
the cozy contentment that comes of a night when we hear the bleak chilling 
blast of the winter wind—now that we are here—we are finding out what it 
means to have our own Home. 

Home! I wonder if Og, the Cave Man, ever felt the same thrill I did when 
I finished painting our bedroom floor! Perhaps he, in a single-handed con- 
flict, slew a great saber-tooth tiger, skinned it with a piece of flint and then 
gently and carefully laid it on the floor of the cave for his Lady. And I? 
I bought two gay rugs for my Lady! 

Home! And did Prudence Walker, when Washington cried in his crib, ever 
take greater pride in her gleaming copper and pewter than does my wife in 
the sheen of our silver and the crisp daintiness of our table linen? And did 
the Walker dog and the wolf-dog of the Og family track in mud on clean 
floors as does our Miss Patsy? 

When one owns one’s Home I have discovered that there is a sweet intimate 
significance in every nook and corner of it and no odd job is so trivial that 
we dare slight it—for this is our Home and our shelter and we are responsible 
to the most exacting of all tenants—our own good selves. 

The texture and color of a curtain, the hanging of a picture, the selection 
of knobs for the cupboard—all these are matters of grave import and worthy 
of long and earnest discussion when you own your home and one gains a 
new and balanced sense of values. 

Of course it isn’t the home of our dreams! Secretly, I think, none of us 
hope it ever will be for when that time comes we will be denied the blessed 
privilege of planning and the joy of working and scheming—we will be denied 
the happiness of placing our plans before our friends and discussing them of 
an evening. 

Some of the doors are a bit cranky, there’s the dining and breakfast nook 
we want on the sunny side of the house and there’s the chicken coop to be 
moved and the barn to be turned into a garage and there’s the great stone 
fireplace for the living room. There are the flowers we want to plant and the 
bulbs we hope will bloom next spring and there’s the little patch on the hill 
that’s going to glow with poppies—and there’s the mortgage, too, that must 
be cleaned up. 

Ah, but it’s a gay, valiant thing to own your home! True, there’s a bit of 
worry connected with it; but, tell me, did you ever know of a really worth- 
while achievement accomplished without struggle? The compensation fully 
overbalances the worries—and they’re both good for our souls. 

Home o’ ours! . . . Comes a night when the hint of winter becomes more 
than an idle threat; comes that night when the snow rides on a hungry wind. 
Within our Home will be peace, comfort and an abiding contentment. That 
wind may howl around some houses but around our Home it slides by with a 
great jovial chuckle, “Here is a true Home—my blessing on it.” 
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A corner lot property two seasons after landscaping. Note the greatly rolling terrace slope. Sod grows readily on such 


a slope and is easy to keep cut 


I Have Landscaped Three Thousand Yards 


URING a period of fifteen 
years it has been my means 
of livelihood as well as real 

pleasure to have been directly 
concerned in the planning and in 


some instances the actual construction of very nearly 3,000 
gardens. Some were quite large and some very small, ranging 


between the vast spaces of the 
country estate to the simple door- 
yard garden of but a few square 
yards inextent. The opportunities 
thus given of meeting and helping 
these home owners arrive at a sat- 
isfactory solution of their garden- 
ing problems has left with me some 
general conclusions as to the mo- 
tives and ambitions of the average 
garden maker. Possibly the recital 
of these impressions may be of 
some intrest and help to a few of 
that rapidly increasing army of 
home builders who are forsaking 
apartment buildings for the joys 
of a houseand garden in the suburbs. 
Most happily the trend of these 


home builders is toward the country away from the city’s dust 
and congestion. One might not wonder at this when considering 


how the modern transporta- 


W. T. COWPERTHWAITE 


Some Things I’ve Learned About 
You and What You Want 





This is the first of a series of articles in which 
Mr. Cowperthwaite shares with you the experi- 
ence he has gained in many years of planning 
small gardens. These articles will be of unusual 
service to you because they point out pitfalls 
you can avoid in your own planning. Mr. 
Cowperthwaite is one of the leading landscape 
architects of the Northwest. It is an admirable 
privilege to be able to have these “‘visits’’ with 
him, so abundant in worth-while experience. 











estates. The sun is, indeed, just 
rising on the era of home garden 
building. 

It is remarkable how the merest 
fragment of one of nature’s beau- 


ties will so often create the desire for and influence the develop- 
ment of a garden. I recall one client who cared very little as 


to what might be planted in her 
yard, excepting that in one prom- 
inent position seen from the bed- 
room windows there must be lilacs 
—lilacs in abundance and in vari- 
ety. It appeared that this require- 
ment was the result of memories 
cherished since childhood as seme 
splendid huge lilacs had occupied 
just such a position in her grand- 
mother’s yard. Their fragrance and 
beauty of flower and their kindly 
shelter when used as a play spot 
during the years of early childhood 
had never been forgotten. The 
lilacs were planted in her yard 
just as wanted and in their placing 
formed a pleasing background for 


an old-fashioned flower garden. Because of this happy child- 
hood remembrance, plantings were made that directly in- 


fluenced the design of the place. 





tion facilities have given to 
these garden villas all the con- 
veniences that formerly could 
only be found in a house in 
town. This awakened public 
movement toward more rural 
surroundings for the home is 
even reflected in the real es- 
tate market. Recently, during 
a lecture, a national student 
of economics flatly stated that 
for investment purposes he 
would not consider city resi- 
dences, but would, in prefer- 
ence, highly recommend in- 
vestments in suburban real 








A view of the same house shown abov 
was finishe 
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4 taken just as construction 


In contrast to this pleasant 
memory of a particular flower 
is recalled that of a party who 
was willing to have practically 
any plant that was suggested 
excepting nasturtiums. The 
explanation of her antipathy 
was that the family garden al- 
ways had these in profusion 
and it had been one of her as- 
signed chores when a girl to 
keep the blossoms picked daily 
to better encourage continued 
bloom. Under this compulsion 
the duty had become most irk- 
some and she had decided long 
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ago that some day when she had a garden of her own there 
would not be included any of those, to her, troublesome flowers. 

A desire for beautifying one’s surroundings is greatly en- 
couraged thru travel. When sightseeing the tourist is always 
directed to private and public buildings where usually the 
ground improvements are carefully made and maintained. 
These impress the observer by their beauty and create a desire 
to have something of the same delights about his own home. 
Bits of natural scenery may have a like influence also, but the 
strongest appeal seems to come from that which is seen in the 
yards and grounds about other 
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Water-gardening and alpine-plantings are of great interest 
and there is in addition such wanted features as pergolas, arbors 
and garden seats that just must be worked in somewhere. 
Also, no one could dispute the enjoyment of having delicious 
apples and other fruits growing just outside the door so that a 
fruit and orchard area seem to be essential. When it comes to 
plants, trees and shrubs, there is always a list wanted that 
would do credit to an ambitious botanical museum as every- 
one in the family has flower favorites. Things would, indeed, be 
in a fair way to make a real Chinese puzzle of it all if the ie- 

mands of practicability did not 





dwellings. Sometimes this leads 
to very delightful results, but 
again may lead to difficulties. 
The client, enthusiastic over a 
garden of certain alignment seen 
elsewhere, may drivethe helpless 
designer to distraction by insist- 
ing on a faithful copy to be pro- 
duced on his own grounds where 
such an arrangement would be 
absolutely out of place. This tend- 
ency to try to imitate effects 
without respect to the appropri- 
ateness of the construction on the 
owner’s premises leads to such 
incongruities as rockeries on flat 
level spots, still-water pools on 
rolling ground, Japanese stone 
ornaments in colonial yards and 
such other obviously unsuited 
ornamentation. The architect’s 
first duty is, of course, to satisfy 
his client and to meet his wishes, 
yet it is sometimes a great test 
of his skill to be able to do so and 
at the same time to hold to the 
canons of good taste in his work. 

The new land owner even before 
the house is under construction 
begins with the help of his family 
to revel in all the delights of his 
future home. This pleasure of 
anticipation is a real joy and quite desirable, but may lead to 
some disillusionment later on. The expectancy is not confined 
to the house alone but takes in the grounds also and the yard 
dimensions would have to be stretched very considerably to 
accommodate all the things usually planned for it. For instance, 
there must be, of course, a tennis court for the more active 
members, with clock-golf for father and usually croquet grounds 
for the older folks. Nothing can be more tempting than fresh 
vegetables, so a kitchen garden is wanted as is also ample space 
where flowers will be grown for both cutting and display. 











The property late in summer before plantings were made 
in the fall 


sooner or later have to be met. 
The instance cited is, of course, a 
bit overdrawn yet I have found 
that it is most unusual to have 
the client erring on the side of 
simplicity rather than that of 
wanting his place over-developed. 

If only the home owner would 
come to understand that the 
grounds about his place should 
primarily be so arranged as to best 
suit them to his daily use and re- 
quirements as well as being beauti- 
ful in themselves, then the suc- 
cessful solutions of the problem 
would be very near indeed. It is 
quite natural for the owner to 
be proud of his new place and to 
stress the decorative and orna- 
mental features in thinking of his 
home and to slide over the practi- 
cal requirements until actual 
necessity brings them up for dis- 
position. I have found that the 
owner will even have the drives 
and walks constructed and later 
will find that the coal-hole where 
fuel is to be delivered is on the 
opposite side of the house and 
away from the driveway. This 
means that the winter’s coal is 
to be carried in by hand or there 
is the alternative of having the heavy truck drive over and 
ruin the lawn. This single evidence of short-sightedness in lack 
of planning comes about far more frequently than one would 
like to admit. A thoughtful consideration of the actual needs 
and uses of the ground is indeed the first requisite to a suc- 
cessfully developed property no matter what its size and ex- 
tent. Anyone can list and anticipate these practical require- 
ments of the yard quite easily and then when ready he can 
consult with the professional landscape gardener as to the 
most pleasing and economical way (Continued on page 28 








This photograph shows the property the summer following fall planting. A low wall serves to support the slight terrace and most pleasingly 


finishes the street line of the property 





























High bush cranberry 















Silky dogwood 


Evergreen bittersweet with its lasting green foliage and red berries is pleasing near window or entrance in winter; in very 
early spring it makes an excellent background for tulips 


Painting Your Winter Dooryard 


FRANZ A. AUST 


Associate Professor of Landscape 
Design University of Wisconsin 


HEN you consider how much time 
folks spend away from their homes 
in the summer, fall and winter and 
very early spring are really the seasons when 
dooryards should be most enjoyable. And 
yet this fact is seldom thought of when 
shrubs and trees and other growing things 
are set out on the home grounds. The 
chief concern when the choice is being made 
is usually to obtain flowers and green foliage 
which give forth their beauty in summer. 
Then when that beauty is at its height, very 
often its owners are motoring off to enjoy 
some far distant scene. 
There are several ways of securing late fall 
and winter color effects which prove delight- 
ful after the hard frosts have taken away the 


two is gratifying from late fall days unti) 
spring flowers come again. There is a mystery 
and a charm about the deep purple of the 
young twigs on the crabapple tree which is 
enhanced by the gray of the dogwood’s 
branches and by the pink of its pedicels 
Along about December these pink pedicel: 
dry up, but the purple and gray notes con- 
tinue to be pleasing. And in the spring the 
breaking of the buds again brings the pinkish 
hues, and later the white blossoms come on. 

Gray dogwood is at its best in a southern 
exposure. It naturally reaches a height of 
eight or ten feet, but when kept down to 
about four or five feet it is especially well- 
suited for helping to carry out winter motifs 
in northern dooryards. 





riot of earlier autumn shades, and still later 
when the snow is on the ground. One means 
is thru shrubs and trees which have as their 
chief attraction brightly colored twigs; an- 
other means is thru shrubs and trees which 
bear brilliant berries; yet another is thru ever- 
green foliage. Sometimes a combination may be found on one 
plant. But more often artistic effects are made by placing near 
together two or more plants of varying hues and of different 
methods of producing beauty. 

Native shrubs have never been used as much as they should 
be for producing winter color on home grounds. Naturally, 
native plants give forth their 
greatest charms where they feel 
most at home, but often the very 
fact that they seem to “belong” 
to the landscape makes us fail 
to notice their beauties. When 
thought and care are taken to 
place two native shrubs together 
artistically, however, both are in- 
creased in attractiveness. Or a 
native shrub may well be com- 
bined with one of foreign birth 
whose winter coloring is good. 

Practically no shrub can be 
chosen for the beauty of its 
branches and twigs in summer. 
Mother Nature knows better than 
to hide other charms beneath 
interesting flowers and foliage. 
Indeed, even when the leaves are 
stripped in fall, the branches and 
twigs of most shrubs lack gaiety, 
as tho sad, like many folks, be- 
cause of the passing of summer. 
But gradually certain ones begin 
to take on a greater brilliance as tho to make up for earlier 
lethargy. Then by the time spring brings the inflowing of sap, 
the young twigs of these same colorful shrubs are most gorgeous. 

A delightful combination of native shrubs in one’s dooryard 
can be brought about by a single-flowering crabapple tree 
surrounded by gray dogwood. The harmofty between these 


Silky dogwood is one of the 
lend distance to a winter 








Plant high bush cranberry on the 

south or west of the lot. Winter 

sunshine makes the translucent 
berries doubly brilliant 





i: eg shrubs which 
andscape, even on the small 
home grounds 


For a bit of variation, try the “foreigner” 
forsythia with the native red dogwood. Ex- 
cept in the very coldest climates forsythia 
winters well, and its greenish-yellow twigs are 
resplendent when backed by the red dogwood 
with its branches of crimson. This combina- 
tion is exceptionally good on small home grounds, and 
against a background of snow it gives peculiar warmth to 
a winter scene. Red dogwood is perhaps the one American 
shrub whose only ornamentation is in its blood-red bark. For 
truly its foliage and flowers have but little distinction. From 
May to December the twigs are dull green and brown, but 
they rapidly begin to brighten 
and by February they are vividly 
gay. 

Any of the purple-branched 
shrubs lend distance to a land- 
scape, even on home grounds 
which are not large. For this, the 
purple-branched or silky dogwood 
is best. Prairie rose with its twigs 
of mulberry shade and its dark 
red berries when used with the 
dogwood will help to accentuate 
the distance. These two make 
another good native combination. 
While the graceful Siberian pea 
tree and red dogwood form, for 
a change, a second good union of 
immigrant shrub and _native- 
born. Their green and red 
branches, respectively, are no- 
ticeably attractive when placed 
together. The dwarf variety of 
the Siberian pea tree is best for 
winter color. 

American bronze willows with 
their yellow-tipped branches are not particularly effective 
at close range, but for distant combinations on more spacious 
grounds there are none which show off to better advantage. 
In fact, leafless trees which are colorful, when seen at a distance, 
have a beauty not to be compared with any summer landscape. 
Japanese barberry is one of the (Continued on page 38 





























F you ever go to Dear- 
born to talk to Henry 
Ford, take my advice 

and leave all your pre- 
conceived notions be- 
hind. You may be a 
great admirer of this 
quiet man who has got- 
ten a tremendous lot 
done in the past twenty 
years. You have prob- 
ably read most of the 
several million words 
which have been written 
about him. You may 
think you know the man 
fairly well. 

Well, you don’t. You 
won’t know him until 
you have come under 
the spell of his voice, 
looked into his blue-gray 





























fabulous wealth to pour 
into his lap; who had 
created constructive work 
for two hundred thou- 
sand people on his own 
pay-roll, and hundreds 
of thousands of others 
riding the currents his 
industrial progress made 
possible; who had revo- 
lutionized individual 
transportation, and con- 
signed distance to the 
tallow candle age; who 
held more power in the 
hollow of his hand than 
any man this side of 
antiquity; a man whose 
hobby is the restoration 
of his mother’s home 
just as she left it long 
years ago—the home of 








eyes, and have seen the 
lithe trimness of him in 
action. 

It was on a bright, 
sunshiny Wednesday 
morning in October 
when I saw Mr. Ford. 
I was standing just inside the old 
tractor building at Dearborn where 
Mr. Ford “hangs out.” My back 
was to the side door where he always 
slips in. All at once I heard a slight 
rustle, and looking around, there he was. Two things about 
him instantly appealed to me then. The hard hand he ex- 
tended to me in greeting is truly the trained hand of the worker. 
Anyone grasping it will testify to the fact that Henry Ford 
still uses his hands along with his head. The other was a large 
Early Ohio potato which he held in his left hand. 

“How’s that for a real potato?” he asked, proudly. It was, 
indeed, a real one. While our Fruit, Garden and Home folks 
raised a lot of fine potatoes in the past year, very few took any 
like it out of the grouind. 

I mentioned that his large potato field had been pointed out 
to me that morning on the way to his office. 

“Oh, you saw it? You were down there? We have eighty 
acres in that patch. We have them nearly all dug now, and 
they are running fine. I came across the field this morning 
and picked this one up,”—still fondling it—“What kind is it? 
Do you know?” 

While I am not a potato connoisseur, one cannot grow Early 
Ohios in the garden year after year without learning to recog- 
nize them on sight. But I wanted to be sure. Mr. Ford’s 
cheerfulness, and the twinkle in his eyes, caused me to be 
=— He might be preparing a trap. Beyond a doubt, he 

ew. 

When I ventured to say that it was an Early Ohio, and had 
agreed that it was a “whopper” for that variety, he took up 
another angle. “What interests me most is that they are just 
as good as they look. They are cooking up fine. I took some 
of them home last night and had them cooked.” His descrip- 
tion of how they “cooked up” was, indeed, eloquent. It re- 
minded me of discussions I had heard my grandfather stage. 

Our interest in that potato had temporarily overshadowed 
everything else. I realized all at once that the principal object 
of my visit was to find out what manner of man this was who 
had rubbed Aladdin’s lamp in this Twentieth Century, causing 
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Sentiment---Just Sentiment” 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Henry Ford Talks of the Most 
Important Things In This Life 





his boyhood days. 

What manner of a 
man is he? Well, now! 

If you know my grand- 
father, who has been a 
farmer all his life; who 
started out a young man 
with nothing but his two hands and 
a loving wife, worked hard, won 
his farm, paid his debts, kept work- 
ing and his feet on the ground, found 
joy in the day’s events, and loves 
the simple things of life—then, you know what manner of 
man Henry Ford is. 

But you don’t know my grandfather? If you don’t, or 
haven’t a grandfather like him, then heaven pity you! You 
will never understand his type or ever appreciate the man, 
Henry Ford. 

Henry Ford started out in life a farmer. He has always re- 
mained essentially a farmer, and is a farmer today in his view- 
point. I noticed that he talked about crops, and cattle, and 
plows and fertilizers with much more enthusiasm than he talks 
about anything else. He did not mention automobiles once in 
the hour and a half we had together. He mentioned tractors 
twice. 

To say that he has retained the farmer’s viewpoint thru all 
the things that have come to him, is the highest tribute that 
could be paid any man. For it means that he is unspoiled. 

Henry Ford does not seem a tall man—yet he stands 5 feet 
11% inches. He is spare of body yet strong of bone and muscle. 
His shoulders are slightly stooped; doubtless, they have 
carried “burdens grievous to be borne.’’ He dresses modestly 
but never carelessly. 

One of Mr. Ford’s friends presented him with a suit of 
clothes. Four years later, he was still wearing that suit. 

His face is lean and sharp. His head is average size, and his 
forehead slopes back into his iron-gray hair. His mouth is wide, 
with a hint of generous impulse in the lips, his chin pointed. In 
profile, his nose is the most prominent, but when he faces you 
abruptly, as he frequently does when talking with you, you 
decide that his eyes are the most prominent feature. 

They are blue-gray, and well surrounded with wrinkles. They 
twinkle easily. They are curious eyes, incisive eyes, dreamy 
eyes. But they can ruthlessly carry out the ideal they have 
seen, if possible to do so. And those wrinkles around the eyes 
are almost the sole mobile element of expression in his face 
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when he talks, or laughs, or jokes with you. 

His neck is thin and wiry. His head is ever in motion; not 
abruptly, but so well organized is the man that the least 
motion of his head often changes his entire attitude. Someone 
has said that the fighter Dempsey weaves and ducks and dodges 
with his head when in the attack. Henry Ford weaves and 
ducks and dodges, ever so slightly with his head, when in con- 
versation—when expounding a theory, a hobby. When he 
listens to you, he is still. 

He is diffident about his achievements. It sometimes takes 
a lot of painstaking questioning to bring him to admit some- 
thing he has done. He would much rather force you to talk, 
by a succinct answer, or by an abrupt change of viewpoint, 
than talk himself. 

His voice is low and quiet in tone. At times, it seems to 
have a purring quality, so smoothly does it flow. Yet he talks 
crisply. He utters much in few words, but he skips easily 
from one thing to another. Seldom, indeed does one find such 
quiet assurance in the voice of man. 

Yet it has power, tremendous power. It occurred to me later 
that so great is its force that one never thinks to question his 
statements, however revolutionary they may be. This may 
be an important element in his success. I fancy that if Henry 
Ford, in his quiet way, should tell you to stand on your head, 
you would have it half accomplished before you stopped to 
think what you were doing. 

He radiates power and enthusiasm. And, when you come to 
think of it, the greatest power and enthusiasm is the quiet, 
modest, persistent kind. He isn’t noisy or demonstrative. He 
isn’t a puffing steam engine. He reminds me more of a quiet, 
noiseless, efficient dynamo. 

He gets a lot of fun out of life, but he finds his fun in doing 
things which most of us think are not essential to happiness at 
all. And of this we shall see more later. 


Ou potato discussion ended as abruptly as it began. He 
invited me to go into his office “there” —indicating with a 
wave of his hand—“and he would be right in.” He disappeared 
up the hall. 

I started to find the office. I got into a tiny little place, with 
only an old table and chair. Surely, this could not be his 
office. Next, I got into another cubby-hole which turned out 
to be a tailor shop. Across from it, was a door with the shade 
on the glass drawn. I opened it. 

You have heard the expression: “So this is Paris?” I knew 
what it meant to convey when I stepped into Mr. Ford’s 
favorite office. One of your preconceived notions vanish 
right here. 

It is a tiny place. There are no outside windows. A little 
sky-light overhead furnishes the light. The walls are not plas- 
. tered, but the bare brick has been painted white. Several 
water pipes circle the walls. 

An ordinary, small-sized flat-top desk is set in the center. 
One can just get around it comfortably. A few chairs, very 
plain, and a lot of personal trinkets on the floor, complete the 
furnishings. The walls are covered with pictures. I noticed 
an autographed likeness of His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales. Others of Thomas A. Edison and John Burroughs. 
Two of “Ding’s” cartoons were on the floor, leaning against 
the wall, waiting to be hung. One, “Little Henry Ford Comes 
Over to Play,’’ occasioned some laughter just as Mr. Ford 
entered. 

He took his chair, with his back to the brick wall. He looked 
at me quizzically, and I at him. I fancied there was an air of 
quiet amusement in his manner toward me, as representative 
of the interviewing fraternity. He was probably wondering 
what kind of wild questioning I would ply him with. Indeed, 
he must be harassed by reporters. 

I mentioned having visited his mother’s home, which he has 
completely restored. His eyes lighted up quickly. “Oh, you 
were down there? You stopped? Did you go inside? You saw 
all the rooms? You know there isn’t a thing in that house less 
than sixty years old.” 

He swung around abruptly, and put his feet on the corner 
of his desk. A slight smile crossed his lips. 

“You know Mrs. Ford and I went down to the house Satur- 
day afternoon, just to prove to ourselves how hard we had to 
work for things in those days. We had more fun. You know, I 
had to carry water in a pail from that windmill!’ 

He sobered, and was silent an instant. 

“Ah, say, yes’ —this is a mannerism of speech he uses fre- 
quently,—“‘it was hard work in those days just to do the ordi- 
nary things around a house. Wood had to be carried in, water 
from the pump, and a thousand and one things constantly 
had to be done. Mother had six children to raise. I often 
wonder how she ever did it, and bad time for anything else.” 
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We talked of the place where he and Mrs. Ford set up house- 
keeping thirty-five years ago. It is down the road less than 
a mile from the “old home place,” and on land given Henry 
Ford by his father when he was married. 

“T had a saw-mill of my own then. I was twenty-five or 
twenty-six. You know I sawed every stick of lumber that went 
into that house, except the shingles and the siding, and I could 
have sawed it all, but I guess I got in a hurry.” 

“Where did I get the timber? Right on the place, sawed it 
right on the place. This was all timber country then.” He 

used a moment, his chin sunk on his chest, as he slouched in 

is chair. His head moved quickly, and he smiled. 

“We left the farm and went to Detroit in 1891. But we have 
kept all the house just as we left it. It is still our first home.” 

It was suggested to Mr. Ford that he had once made the 
remark, when threatened with the loss of his business by a 
patent suit, that he “had it all ready to come back to, if they 
get me.” 

He interrupted, quickly, “I’m not worried about what might 
happen to me. Too many folks worry about what’s going to 
— to them. Things mostly happen because we let them 

ppen. 

He uncrossed his legs and slumped again in his chair, study- 
ing his hands. 

“Mr. Ford, suppose we assume that a man has earned a 
living. What is the next most important thing in life for him 
to do?” we asked. 

Instantly, his whole manner changed. I do not believe he 
moved his head more than six inches, but his attitude had 
thereby changed from repose to alert attention. His eyes 
sobered. 

“What are you here for?” His glance was piercing. 

“Frankly,” I answered, “I have always been something of 
a fatalist. I believe we all have a grave responsibility in life. 
We must measure up to the fullest of our abilities, for we are 
here for a purpose... .” 

“What does that mean?” he interrupted. 

“Serving others.” 

a — that a all.”’ 

rom the personal viewpoint, then, it is to gain experience, 
— that is all we can take with us st ob gad eon this 

Ss 

He smiled, and slouched back in his chair. “That’s it! 
Gain experience. Gain it, for it’s important. Happiness doesn’t 
mean much. The fellow who is looking for happiness, generally 
a soaking. But ‘to gain experience,’ that’s the thing that 
counts! 

“The world is going to continue to be just as good raw 
material for man as it is now, or has been. Raw materials are 
collecting all the time. There is no end to it. The world will 
continue to be just as good raw material for man as long as ha 
needs to gain experience.” 

I reminded him of our timber depletion. He did not contra- 
dict the fact that we had ravished our timber supply, but he 
countered with, “I met a man back in New England last sum- 
mer who has logged his land three times in his own life-time. 
He is eighty-odd years old. But he’s lived to see it logged three 
times. And now it’s all grown up to young stuff.” He rubbed 
his chin, reflectively. 


D° you know, Mr. Ford, when I asked you a while ago what 
the most important thing in life for a man to do was, I 
didn’t expect quite the answer you gave me?” I asked. 

He shifted quickly, and blushed slightly, I thought. 

“Why, what?” 

“Well, I expected you to say that he should make a real 
home, after he had succeeded in earning a living, or was suc- 
ceeding in earning a living... .” 

“Many fine fellows have good homes,” he said, “and leave 
them and never return to them. Some fellows doing real work 
don’t care a snap about their homes. Homes, to some people, 
are not important, but to gain experience is important to all.” 

I countered with: “Then, why did you restore your mother’s 
og a have you kept the home where you started out 
in life 

I thought he blushed for sure this time. “Oh, sentiment... . 
ust sentiment,” he replied. He was silent a long time. Thus, 
e confessed plainly what he doubtless considers a sentimental 
weakness. But it is not always given to us to know our own 
strength and weaknesses accurately. 

Sentiment sometimes proves our greatest stronghold. It is 
an attribute of love, and in the end it rules our destinies. We 
may strive to conceal it, we may be sensitive about it, but it 
cannot be denied. It reflects itself in the things we do, in the 
lives we live, and our viewpoint on life. Henry Ford need not 
fear his weakness, nor should he so (Cont. on page 49 
















A genuine German 
Roller canary in the 
pink of perfection 


Feathers fluffed out and 


When the canary moults it 
looks like this. Wouldn't 
you hate yourself, too? 






A typical sick canary. 


eyes are droopy 


Taking Care of the Canary 


MAX GEISLER 


IKE most normal boys, I was 

fond of pets as a youngster. 

A good many years ago, in 
Germany, I annoyed my mother 
considerably by my tendency to 
bring home and keep as a pet every variety of bird or animal 
I could lay my hands on. 

Thirty-five years ago I came to this country and have con- 
tinued to be more and more interested in birds and pets, es- 
pecially canaries. 

Canaries are not hard to take care of, if oneexercises reason- 
able discretion and a reasonable amount of watchfulness. 
You have doubtless observed that a canary sings very little 
when it is first brought into a household. It sees new faces, 
new surroundings, everything unfamiliar. Until it has had a 
week or so to get acquainted, the bird is of little use as a 
songster. 

As is well known, the Andreasberg Roller Canary is the 
accepted standard of all canaries. Perhaps there is no reason 
why canaries of equal quality. might not be raised almost 
anywhere. But the German trainers are so skillful in teaching 
the birds to sing that they have comparatively little competi- 
tion. Americans, with the big opportunities of this country 
before them, cannot be interested in making a living by teach- 
ing canaries to trill. 

Probably the most important factor in the care of canaries 
is their feeding. In this, they are just like most other livestock! 

To keep canaries in perfect health and song it is absolutely 
necessary to feed them the best of seed. Birdseed is chiefly 
composed of rape seed, with cicely canary seed and other seeds 
scientifically mixed in the proper proportions to make a per- 
fectly balanced food. 

The quality, purity and cleanliness of the seed, and especially 
of the rape seed, is the determining factor in keeping your 
canary’s voice soft and sweet. If inferior rape seed is fed, his 
voice will become harsh and loud and he will drop one note 
after another until he finally stops singing altogether. 

Cheap, inferior rapeseed is directly harmful and dangerous. 


This Interesting Article Solves 
Many Canary Problems 
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The rape seeds are the small dark 
seeds. You can easily test their 
quality. If they are mild, rather 
sweet and agreeable tasting when 
chewed, then they are good quality 
seeds. If they taste sharp or bitter, and burn your tongue— 
then don’t feed them to your canary. He doesn’t know enough 
to leave them alone; but, like people who eat things that are 
harmful to them, he will do himself great harm if you give 
him a chance. 

Let the bird eat as much seed as he wants, and fill his cup— 
after cleaning it thoroly—with fresh seed every morning. Give 
him a little bird biscuit three times a week and one-half tea- 
spoonful of health food once a week. On the alternate days 
give a little lettuce as long as obtainable, or in its place a piece 
of ripe apple or boiled carrot, a piece as large as a small walnut; 
but do not let any unconsumed pieces remain in the cage over 
night. 

Fresh drinking water—never cold, the same temperature as 
the room is best—should be given every day; first clean the 
cup thoroly. Let him have a bath every day during the summer 
and during the cold season a lukewarm bath twice a week. 

Keep the bottom of the cage covered with bird gravel which 
is specially prepared for the purpose by experts. Good gravel 
will not only keep his feet in good condition and prevent the 
bird from getting vermin, but it will also be beneficial for his 
digestion. Clean the cage at least twice a week. Have a piece 
of cuttlefish bone in the cage all the time. 

When the bird begins to shed feathers, give him daily on top 
of the seed one-half teaspoonful of song and moulting food. 
There is also on the market a vegetable extract which assists 
the bird in getting thru this critical period of his life quickly 
and safely; this vegetable extract you add to his drinking 
water until he has finished his moult. 

Keep him in a room of as even temperature as possible (68 
to 70 degrees Fahrenheit). Never place your bird so he can 
see another one, especially during the mating season of 
February to June. If you do he will (Continued on page 29 




















No house is complete’ today without 
its Windsor 


N this day of well-heated 

homes there is absolutely no 

excuse for isolation of the 
hall and it is pleasing to see 
that it has again become part 
of the living section of our 
houses. In many cases halls 
are used as reception rooms, 
space permitting. But in every 
hall there is room for a console 
table and mirror, a chair or 
two, and now and then a long 
seat or davenport. 

Being a sort of prelude to the 
rest of the house, the hall should 
indicate the style dominant 
thruout. What is meant by 
this is, that if your house is 
Colonial, furnish your hall after 
the manner of the colonists. If 
it is built along the lines of the 


homes of England, see that your hall carries out the English 
idea. And so on. In other words, let your hall be consistent 
with the architectural features of the rest of your house. 
Oftentimes it is the arch of a doorway or the bend of the stair- 


way that gives the hall its dom- 
inant note. Architectural de- 
tails go a long way toward ac- 
quiring a hall that is truly 
beautiful. 

No less important, however, 
are the furnishings of the hall. 
Console tables and mirrors are 
perhaps the most characteristic 
furniture to be found in our 
halls today. Not only is this 
combination a thing of beauty, 
but it is quite a necessity. Most 
of the console tables have a 
drawer which comes in handy 
for little things. The top of the 
table affords a good place to 
add a touch of color to the 
decorative scheme of the hall 
by the placement of a bowl of 
vivid coloring holding fresh cut 
or artificial flowers. A small dish 
of silver, brass or colored glass 
is appropriate for calling cards. 
A wisp of hair gone astray, or 
a hat that hasn’t exactly the 
right tilt may be easily and 
quickly rectified by a last min- 
ute glance in the console mirror. 
Two chairs at either side of the 


console table and mirror make a very pretty furniture grouping 


and are always in good taste. 


Time was, and not so very long ago, when the average home 
owner paid little or no attention to the furnishing or decoration 






























“Being a sort of prelude to the rest of the house, the hall 
should indicate the style dominant thruout.” 


Furnishing the Hallway 
HOWARD STANLEY 


The Hall is Important For 
It Sets the Dominant Note 





“Gateleg tables, like Windsor chairs, can be used almost 
anywhere in the house. 
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Another type of the Windsor 
chair. Small table above 





of the hallway of his home. It was a mere passageway—a place 
to store rubbers and umbrellas perhaps—but that was all. 
But now, thank heaven, it has come into its own. 
People are beginning to understand the psychological effect 


of the hall upon the approach- 
ing guest. They know that by 
its character and the character 
of its furnishings we may extend 
a cordial welcome or a far from 
friendly indifference and our 
guest instinctively senses the 
degree of our hospitality. Color 
and proportion can bring about 
a feeling of harmony and homi- 
ness and thru these mediums 
the sort of people who live in 
the house is ascertained, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by a 
stranger. 

In the olden days when kings 
vore golden crowns and wielded 
sceptres of supreme power over 
their subjects, halls were the 
most important rooms—if such 
they could be called because 
they were so spacious—in the 
castles. Sumptuous feasts were 
served and much merrymaking 
took place in these ancient 
baronial halls. Not only was 
the hall used for eating and 
entertaining, but for living and 
sleeping as well. As civilization 
advanced, second-story rooms 


were added and ‘access to these rooms was very naturally 


thru the hall. The halls in ourearly American houses were used 
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as a communication between rooms and floors and because of 
heating problems in those days were kept shut off from the re- 
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mainder of the house a large part of the year. It would be an un- 
welcome guest that wasn’t hurried from these cold appearing halls 
into the well-proportioned living rooms with huge open fireplaces. 

The problem of a color scheme for the hall is ofttimes a diffi- 
cult one, due to the fact that home owners find it 
difficult to decide whether the hall should have a 
distinct color scheme or whether it should follow 
the scheme of the rooms adjoining. This must be 
decided largely on the architectural lines of the 
house and its plan. When the house is small and 
the hall opens into the living room thru a wide open 
joorway, the effect of 
space can be obtained 
by continuing the same 
color scheme into the 
hall. This can be 
achieved by using the 
same wall paper and 
hangings as were used 
in the living room and a 
small rug, which either 
matches the one in the 
living room, or has the 
same color effect. When 
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where they were first made. They were then always painted, 
dark green being the favorite color, altho other colors were 
used. The chairs were decorated with neat linings or bandings 
in contrasting colors. The Windsor chair derived its name 
from the town of Windsor where a poor craftsman had 
made a chair similar to the one shown here with the 
rush bottom. The king was driving thru the village and 
his eye came upon this chair. He was struck at once with 
the grace and sturdiness of the piece, and he gave the 
craftsman a commission 
to make several for him 
That spelled the success 
of the Windsor chair 
for what the king wanted 
everybody else wanted 

The great variation of 
style of the Windsor has 
kept it in unusual popu- 
larity all the years since 
its first introduction. 
There is no room in the 
house—be it a small 
bungalow or a rich 
Georgian colonial— 








two rooms of equal im- 
rtance open from the 
lway, the colors used 

in both rooms could be 

incorporated in the hall. 

This is not recommended 





where some style of 
Windsor will not fit. 
Today it is usually fin- 
ished in mahogany, com- 
paratively few Windsors 
nowadays being painted 


- 
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in all cases, however, 
and the eolor scheme 
must be worked out as 
a separate unit, yet it 
must form a neutral connection between the two rooms. 

Rugs always work out nicely when the floor problem is con- 
sidered. Now all well and good for the floors, but what of the 
stairs? To cover or not to cover, that is the question. This is 
entirely a matter of preference. If your stairs are of beautiful 
wood, it is really a shame to cover them. And then again, there 
is nothing that can give the soft velvety feel that goes with a 
well-carpeted stairway. True, 
it is quite an expensive proposi- 
tion, but good carpeting wears 
well, and gives a lot of comfort- 
able satisfaction and warmth of 
feeling. 

As a rule, halls are of two 
types, the long narrow hall and 
the square hall. Much care must 
be given the long narrow hall so 
that the effect of excessive length 
is not too apparent. The square 
hall is much less of a problem to 
furnish as nearly any piece of 
furniture suitable for the living 
room may be used most effective- 
ly in this type of hall. No hall in 
any sort of home is too small 
today not to have in it at least 
one or two chairs. One type of 
chair there is that fits in any- 
where in the house, be it in the 
living room, sleeping room, hall 
or even the dining room. Two 
types of the Windsor are shown 
herewith. The historical value of 
this chair, of which there are 
many varieties, is so great that 
the chair is used fully as much as 
a fad as for its utility. 

No house is complete today 
without its Windsor, and it is 
especially appropriate in a room 





“This console and mirror set are sold with two chairs, flanking the table on 
either side. The whole suite takes up but little room. 





al refinement. 


or enameled. 

A console mirror and 
table for the hall! The 
hall in the modern home 
which does not make that provision js distinctly out of tune 
with things for the home. One must make provision, of course, 
in keeping with the size of the room. And one can easily do 
that, for console tables and mirrors are made in a profusion 
of styles and sizes. In the early days the console was merely a 
shelf, something on which to lay things. Now it has become a 
table, a real receptacle for all sorts of things that it is natural 
to lay down just inside the main 
door. This feature of the hall 
furnishing may be painted, or 
enameled, or, as in most cases, 
finished in American walnut or 
brown mahogany. It is not an 
expensive portion of the house 
furnishing, but it is one of the 
best bits of furnishing in the 
whole house, giving a touch of 
“tone,” as one enters the hall, 
that leaves a good impression on 
the visitor. Especially is this 
true if the console and mirror are 
painted—the brightness of the 
pieces giving a cheery welcome to 
the outsider. 

The mirrors have filled the bill 
so acceptably in the hall, that 
now high-class decorators have 
come to make use of elegant, 
artistic mirrors in various rooms 
in the house to the near-exclusion 
of pictures. 

The console and mirror set 
shown on this page are sold with 














A ae . two chairs, flanking the table 


on either side. The whole suite 
takes up but little room. Such 
a suite can be in any home that 
boasts the least bit of style and 
Made of gum with 
mahogany finish the suite has 


v— 





where space is at a premium. 

They are inexpensive, substan- 

tial in make, and for the most 

part finished in mahogany, altho 

the wood is not always of that 

ee being made in birch or gum, with a mahogany 
ish. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century and in the early 
part of the nineteenth, the Windsor chair came into vogue, 
and in spite of their comparative crudeness were readily ac- 
cepted into the best colonial homes in this country, for the 
chair came into use in this country as rapidly as in England, 








“The arch of a doorway or the bend of the stairway gives 
the hall its dominant note 


the outward elegance of solid 
mahogany and costs less than 
one-third as much, yet surrender- 
ing none of its utility. These 
pieces would grace any home, and 
would go a long way towards furnishing the hall. There is the 
added advantage of being able to use the two chairs in the 
dining room, in case of more than six dining at one time. 

In case one cannot use a console and mirror in the hall, and 
feels the need of having some sort of small table near the out- 
side door, the one shown on the opposite page is very accept- 
able. Cards, or gloves, ora hat may be placed (Cont. on p 28 









Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
East Aurora 








Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps, in these intimate glimpses into the home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 








HOLD it strange that in a 
world where so many of us 
must work to keep the wolf 
from the door; a world where everything that has been ac- 
complished has been won thru the sweat of the brow; a world 
which owes its all to Work—that there should be such an effort 
on the part of everyone to get out of useful toil. 

But so it is. When that first cave man banded a number of 
his fellows together, the poison commenced to work. He found 
that it was easier to carry out his will thru others than to do 
the thing himself. All he had to do was crack a skull now and 
then to enforce “law and order” in the clan. And what was 
that compared to the uncertainties of the hunt, the rigors of 
the elements, the terrors of 
his enemies? 

We have divided our- 
selves into two classes: 
those who “have” to work 
and those who do not. 
Most of us are in the first 
class, and we are tearing 
each other to pieces so that 
we can get into the other 
class. The first strong man 
who compelled his fellows 
to support him in idleness 
was doubtless conscience- 
stricken so that he had to 
make excuses—the chief 
excuse being to himself. 
That was when work was 
given the lie, and men 
agreed among themselves 
that it was a mark of gen- 
tility to idle and waste— 
and a badge of meniality to 
work. The fiction still per- 
sists and will not down. 

Some there are in each 
generation who work with 
all their might to lay up 
treasures that thieves may 
break in during the night. 
And because they were 
lured to work by the dream 
of a great fortune, or fame, 
or power, they emerge at 
the end as strong men and 
women who have made the 
most of their little journey 
on life’s stormy sea. 

But their children “do 
not have to work.” They 
subscribe to that thin fal- 
lacy, keep their hands white 
and soft, loll in the lap of 
fortune and creep to nameless graves. The third generation 
completes the cycle. It generally ends its days in what is 
called “financial embarrassment.”’ It is poor, but respectable. 
It has seen better days. Thus, you go from shirt-sleeves to 
shirt-sleeves in every third generation. 

It isn’t simply some terrible punishment, or judgment which 
has caught up. It is merely the inevitable and logical fruition 
of Nature’s law. That law is: Do the thing and you have the 
power. You can’t hire it done, or play at doing it, or dream 
that you did it, and have the power. You must exercise, or you 
have no muscle. You must keep moving or you become stag- 
nant, seft, a victim of dry rot. When that happens, you are 
soon gathered to the long sleep, 








“Elbert Hubbard came to dignify and glorify work....His 
weapons were words.’ 





Back in the early nineties, a 
certain soap maker wrote a 
letter to his mother, in which he 
said: “So to you, above all others, I write it first—I have 
sloughed my commercial skin. That is to say, I have sold out 
my entire financial interest in the Soap Business. My last 
share was transferred today and the money is in the bank to 
my credit... .I have all the money I want and there is a better 
use I can make of my time..... 

“T have concluded that he who would excel in the realm of 
thought must not tarry in the domain of dollars. Another 
thing, I believe that he who would live long and well must live 
like a poor man, no matter what his income is. We must be 
warmed and fed, of course, 
but we must wait on our- 
selves and work with our 
hands a certain number of 
hours each day. 

“Many men want to lay 
up enough money to give 
their children a start, 
Money will do it all 
right, but it is on the down 
grade. If my boys cannot 
get along without my finan- 
cial aid, they can’t with 
isa» 

The man who made that 
great decision and left a 
profitable business in order 
to pursue an ideal of liv- 
ing was Elbert Hubbard, 
now known around the 
world as “the Sage of East 
Aurora.” 

He left Buffalo, where 
the soap business was lo- 
cated, and retired to the 
village of East Aurora, 
about twenty miles away, 
to study and live according 
to his ideal. For a number 
of years, he was busily en- 
gaged in filling his mental 
cistern witb the choice 
fluid of the ages. But there 
must be motion even in a 
cistern, if stagnation is to 
be averted. One cannot 
merely absorb and con- 
tinue to be a whole man, 
either in the physical sense 
or in the realm of thought. 
You must give out as well 
as take in. 

So he commenced to 
write down his ideas, ideas that did not altogether agree with 
some of the accepted notions of others. He was a new kind 
of an idealist—a practical dreamer—a soap salesman who had 
turned philosopher. The publishers and editors gave him a 
cold shoulder and a barrage of silence. But he did not quit. 
Soap salesmen are not in the habit of throwing up the soap 
merely because a few prospects turn them down. Hubbard 
bought a press and a font of type, determined to have one 
last fling at the gentry who rule the destinies of authors. He 
got out the first number of “The Philistine,” a journal of 
protest, in which he spoke plainly. The thing caught on, like 
things do sometimes that the world needs. And henceforth 
Elbert Hubbard was his own editor (Continued on page 34 

















RANDMOTHER nearly al- 
ways had “good luck” with 
her house plants in winter. 

They grew and flourished on a 
“plant-stand” close to the win- 
dow, or in painted tomato cans on the window sill,—ten or 
fifteen different kinds of them. And the warm air from the 
wood heater seldom penetrated to their niche where light came 
thru the panes and coolness thru the chinks. 
: House plants in the home in more recent years have been 
wing fewer and fewer in number. There are several reasons 
or the decrease; but the greatest of these is that they do not 
thrive for daughter and grand-daughter in their modern homes 
as they did for grandmother in her old-fashioned rooms. 

“Most living rooms nowadays are 
too warm for the good of any kind 
of house plant,’ says J. G. Moore, 
who is an expert in the culture of 
plants and flowers at the University 
of Wisconsin. “Nearly every family 
owning a furnace keeps the house 
at seventy or seventy-five degrees, 
and most plants which are liked for 
indoor beauty do not make their 
best growth where there is so much 
heat. Plants usually grown in the 
house are those which by nature 
belong in a cool temperature. A 
room in which the thermometer 
registers not over sixty-five degrees 
is best. Of course, plants must not 
become chilled, but the temperature 
may safely go down to forty-five 
degrees without injuring them. If 
you are trying to grow very many 
plants, it is well to set aside an un- 
used room for that purpose and to 
keep it at the desired coolness. 

“On the other hand, if the rest of 
the necessary conditions are good, 
a few plants will thrive satisfactorily 
in the ordinary living room, pro- 
viding they are kept away from 
radiator or register. 

“Hot-air furnaces make it es- 
pecially difficult for house plants to 
grow because they make the air of 
the room so dry, Steam-heat and 








Those Plants In Your Window 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


Health and Beauty Depend Upon 
Their Care and Proper Conditions 





Plants which are ge for flowers and foliage 


in winter are worthy of care and thought. 
ts nothing which adds more to the brightness of a home 








hot-water systems are not quite 
so detrimental, but it is always 
wise to provide open dishes of 
water in the room for making 
the atmosphere more moist no 
matter what kind of heat is used. With hot-air heat, it is im- 
portant to keep plenty of water in the water-pan of the furnace 
as well as in the room.” 

The common means of supplying moisture in a room is, as 
many know, the small pan on the radiator or near the hot-air 
register. There are other devices, however, convenient as well 
as more ornamental which may be used. A goldfish bow] near 
the plants ir. the window will help to solve the problem. A 
wide-mouthed dish in which water plants are growing among 
small rocks is another good means. 
And a miniature water garden is in 
itself interesting. 

Another chief enemy of plants 
indoors, according to Mr. Moore, is 
gas from the cooking range or the 
gas log or the gas lights. Plants 
must breathe properly and are af- 
fected by poor ventilation, and there 
is an element in illuminating gas, 
called ethylene, which is injurious. 
On this account, no ordinary plant 
can live very long in a room where 
gas is constantly used. This is a 
point in favor of the electric range, 
and plant admirers in many places 
are installing this method of cooking 
partly because their beloved flowers 
and foliage are thereby benefited. 

Likewise because plants should 
breathe freely, the pores of their 
leaves must not be allowed to be- 
come clogged with dust and smoke. 
Out of doors, frequent rains take 
care of this need; but indoors this 
condition must be remedied by giv- 
ing leaves and stems an occasional 
bath. Or the plants may be set out 
of doors in a gentle rain when the 
weather is very mild and the wind 
does not blow. 

“Folks almost always water their 
house plants too often and not 
enough,” explained (Cont. on p, 36. 
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The front of the lot 


How We Remade Our Yard 


HERE comes a time in the life 

of every enthusiastic gardener 

when the desire to have a place 
of his own becomes an obsession 
and all other things are made sub- 
servient to it. It may be that after many 
years of struggle the goal is reached and he is 
happy in that he has attained his heart’s de- 
sire. Unlike many other things it will not 
prove a disappointment but will from year 
to year provide a source of constant and ever- 
increasing pleasure and profitable occupation, 
providing exercise in the open air, conducive 
alike to good health and contentment. 

It is now four and a half years ago since 
we acquired a house and garden for our very 
own, to plan and carry out our schemes with- 
out fear of receiving a peremptory notice to 
move. In previous years we had had several 
gardens of a kind, but while these were good 
enough in their way the incentive to proper 
development was lacking because of the un- 
certainty of tenure of rented property. 

With the undisputed possession of our own 
garden and home, however, came the oppor- 
tunity to carry out the ideas which in the past 


we had been unable to do. Our lot is forty feet wide by two 
hundred feet deep, somewhat longer than the average city lot 
and just large enough to furnish pleasant occupation and 


exercise without becoming 
tiresome. 

The previous owner’s ideas 
of gardening were evidently 
somewhat crude. Like many 
another it seemed that he 
started out in spring» with 
some enthusiasm but without 
any definite plan. As the sum- 
mer waxed hot his enthusiasm 
cooled off and by the end of 
July had waned entirely. The 
crops, such as they were, were 
pulled from amongst the weeds 
and the latter left to furnish 
an abundant crop for years to 
come. 

When we got it, the con- 


ARCH S. HILL 


This Worthwhile Experience 
Offers You Many Suggestions 








The arch between the flower 
and vegetable gardens 


tents of the garden were as follows 

In front of the house, on either 
side of the stairway, were two smal) 
bushes of bridal wreath. In the 
rear were a long row of currant 
bushes, a box elder tree, a snowball bush, a 
forlorn stump of lilac and a small group of 
cherry trees. All of these, with the exception 
of the scrubby lilac, were on one side of the 
garden, without.any thought of arrangement 
The lower end of the yard was occupied by 
a somewhat unsightly chicken house. That 
was all, but the soil was good, being fine 
sandy loam with a heavy clay subsoil. 

Our first step in the reconstruction of the 
garden was to plan it out on paper in the shape 
shown on plan No. 1. Gradually, as we felt 
we could afford it, we increased the number 
and variety of shrubs in front of the house 
and planted others along the side to the left 
of the concrete path. In the eighteen-incb 
space between the path and the foundation 
wall of the house we planted iris and groups 
of early tulips, the latter being replaced in 
summer with asters, zinnias or other suitable 
annuals. 


Some trellises were attached to the sides of the house and 
planted with rambler roses, wisteria and matrimony vine. A 
pergola was made from some old tamarack poles which we 


procured and planted witb 
vines. The chicken house was 








The pool in the rockery at the back of the lot 
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moved over and turned to 
face along the path. With the 
aid of some more poles the 
front of it was altered into the 
semblance of a small porch 
while the front and sides were 
planted with wild grape and 
bittersweet vines. The space 
between it and the rear fence 
was utilized for storing manure 
leaf mold and anything which 
might be used to enrich or add 
humus to the soil. 

The currant bushes were re- 
planted. The box elder tree, 
standing in an inconvenient 
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place and having nothing at all to recommend it, was cut down 
to make room for something more satisfying. 

At the lower end of the lot there had at one time been a 
hollow, filled with large field boulders but greatly to our dis- 
appointment our predecessor had filled this in with ashes and 
heavy clay subsoil. With infinite labor we exhumed the boul- 
ders and having dug a large hollow some nine feet in diameter 
but of irregular outline and about eighteen inches deep, we 
lined this with concrete about four inches thick and filled it 
with water. The boulders were arranged around the pool in 
as natural a manner as possible and various “rubs, ferns, and 
rockplants were set around and in the numerous earth pockets 
amongst the boulders. A few water lilies of moderate growth 
and a clump of cat-tails in the pool completed the picture and 
this is now the most pleasant spot in the garden. To prevent 
the breeding of mosquitoes three gold fish were placed in the 
water. After three and a half years the original trio are still 
alive while their progeny in that time must have reached nearly 
one hundred. The lilies and fish we take into the basement of 
the house towards the end of October and set out again as early 
in May as the weather permits. The lilies in their tubs are 
set on the floor of the basement during the winter and watered 
occasionally while the fish are placed in a shallow tank and 
looked after in the usual way. In spring the lilies are divided 
and replanted and if good hardy sorts, such as the Marliaceae 
hybrids, are selected the stock can soon be greatly increased. 

The sundial pedestal is built of small field boulders cemented 
together, the top being cast in concrete. The dial is engraved 
on a circular piece of slate, half an inch thick, while the gnomon 
or pointer is made from copper, thick enough so that it cannot 
easily be bent. 











The flower garden, and beyond the arch, the vegetables 


The dial is accurately engraved for the latitude in which 
it is set and is a useful adjunct to the garden, apart from the 
pleasant associations which pertain to it. 

We adhered to this first plan, with minor changes, for three 
years but found it faulty in some respects. The flower borders 
proved to be too close to the house and had the effect of making 
the garden appear shorter then it really was. Furthermore 
we had more vegetables than our family of four could use so 
we decided to increase the length of the flower garden, leaving 
it open in the center, with a 
fair expanse of lawn. The 
pergola, which was showing 
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Rear of the house viewed from vegetable garden 
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signs of decay, was taken down, the walk shifted to the center 
and a new arch erected between the flower and vegetable 
gardens. This arch, with the exception of the small spars at 











The lily pool in the rear lawn 


either side, is made entirely from two by four lumber and can 
be duplicated by any handy man at a comparatively small 
cost. 

A row of stepping stones (the broken pieces from an adjoining 
cement block factory) were set 
in the lawn from the rear stair- 
way of the house to the arch 
and a new pool made in the 
center of the lawn. This pool 
is still somewhat bare looking 
but it is our intention in the 
near future to build a raised 
margin of concrete or brick 
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3 eee = around it. This we hope will 

maaraesen give a more definite form to the 

He + ae J pool and make a_ pleasant 
31} 4. : accent in the grassy space. 

‘ : The flower garden has been 





planted all around with shrubs 
to form in time a background 
for the perennials. Many of the 
; latter have been raised from 
i seed. Various wild flowers and 

shrubs have been pressed into 
i nouse service. The total cost of the 

garden has been surprisingly 
low and is more than compen- 
sated by the constant supply 
of fresh vegetables and fruit 
and in the plethora of canned 
goods in the fruit-cellar to 
tide over the time when the 
garden is undergoing its lon 
winter rest. The most satisfying thing about our yard an 
garden is the fact that it is the result of our own thought and 
labor, all of the effects and plantings were arranged according 
to our own needs and desires. The place expresses our indi- 
viduality which after all 
should be the primary idea of 
every home gardener. 
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Plan No. 2 





Plan No. 1 








A corner of the rockery 














The arch and sun dial 


















Limbering Up Your Water Supply 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 





How hard water fills your pipes with mineral scale 


ARD water is about as attractive as a hard woman! 

But much easier to correct! Of course there are chemicals 

and alleviating things that tone up a basin of water and 
make it endurable but when it comes to softening or limbering 
up the water we drink and the water that we use for the laundry 
and toilet it cannot be so conveniently accomplished with small 
make-shifts. So the cure for water by the wholesale or as we 
use it, has been invented at little cost and much convenience. 

But before taking up this asset which can 
be easily yours I want to tell you something 
of water’s habits which make a little control 
necessary. Water, due to its underground 
life, has a habit of collecting as it goes a lot 
of mineral matter, in some vicinities more 
and in others less. Where the ground thru 
which it runs dissolves easily it carries with 
it the lime, magnesia, etc., which is glad to 
have a change of abiding place to see the 
world. But where the ground is harder and 
where the minerals are perfectly willing to 
be “stay-at-homes” less of it departs for 
a world tour and consequently less mineral 
matter gets into the water. Yet little of the 
water supply, if any, is free from this mania 
of water to carry with it mineral matter as 
companion on its way. 

So water becomes the great persuader that 
can even melt the heart of rock! Water is 
the great solvent, the great benefactor and 
the great enemy. But we can have it as our 
friend if we treat it with respect and grace- 
fully divorce it from its mineral affiliations! 

But why should we want to rid water of its 
mineral palship? Because: Just Listen: With 
its mineral connections it destroys metal 
pipes, linens which it washes, human skin— 
which is washed in it, utensils and boilers, 
etc., etc.! 

But before going on to specific cases I want 
to tell you how simple the separation pro- 
ceedings are to rid water of its bad associa- 
tions! 

For years people have suffered for the 
need of soft water and not until recently has 
it been possible to comfortably attain for 
the home what canning factories and the 
like have had for years. But now there has 
been made for domestic uses a small ma- 
chine which gets after the water as it enters 
the house and you have no more to think of 
concerning your water supply. And, too, 
heretofore people have had to build tanks in hard water dis- 
tricts for collecting rain water. This water often becomes con- 
taminated, things get into it, the tanks get messy and all kinds 
of trouble ensue for using water from this source. Yet the 


people of hard water districts know that hard water hurts the 
skin and hardens blankets and woolens and this nuisance of 
taking and dipping out water has to be gone thru. So the ex- 








This is the cylinder that redeems 
hard water and makes it soft and 
alluring 


pensive piping of vat water in many places has been accom- 
plished with all the storage and collection difficulties. 

With all these precautions boilers have to be blown out at 
great expense and the stoppage of all processes because they 
become coated with mineral matter as hard as any rock in 
the fields. Tea kettles have to be scrapped or scraped with loss 
of time and deterioration of the kettle. 

Years ago industrial concerns got tired of putting in new 
pipes and extensively stopping their ma- 
chinery to blow out their boilers and adopted 
zeolite water softeners to save money, time 
and products. 

A professor in Germany named Ganz 
found out that a certain sand-like material 
called zeolite had a graceful’ propensity of 
giving up part of its makings (the sodium 
part) in exchange for the mineral matter in 
water which is usually magnesium or lime, 
when water was passed thru it. In this way 
the water was completely separated from its 
running mate, Mr. Mineral Matter. He also 
found out that this zeolite could be artifi- 
cially manufactured in such a way that it 
could separate water from any mineral, 
gold, nickel, or what not and in this way 
rid water of any mineral matter; so loosely 
joined together is this zeolite and so fickle 
is it in its combination with its own parts. 

So, this zeolite is now used in water 
softeners for the home. This machine is 
merely a cylindrical tank (containing zeolite) 
which is put in the cellar. This cylinder has 
two pipes, one for the incoming and one for 
the outgoing water. Now you will ask, what 
happens to this tankful of the fickle zeolite 
when it becomes full of mineral matter 
which it has espoused? Will this tank, too, 
have to be laboriously cleaned out? No, it 
will not have to be cleaned out, all that has 
to be done is to put in each week a handful of 
salt which in most generous fashion gives 
» up its sodium to the tank and the zeolite 
» with restored sodium is ready to unite its 
f newly gained sodium with the mineral of the 
"> hard water and the hard substance passes 
out thru the outgoing pipe! Isn’t this a 
charming and utilitarian miracle of exchange 
courtesies? 

It is as I said in another article like divorce 
and remarriage! The zeolite is divorced by 
the salt (which chemically is sodium and 
chlorine) and then remarries the mineral matter of the water. 
This circle goes on over and over again as you perform the 
salting process week by week. 

To show you what you gain by the use of a softener like 
that suggested above I am going to tell you a few concrete 
things which I know will be of great interest to you. 

A string of hotels was considering buying a softener and 
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finally put them in their hotels. In order to see if the softener 
pra f them money on the life of their laundry they computed 
the cost of what the replacing of worn out linens and blankets, 
etc., cost them before and after using the softener and they 
found that after the water softener installation they saved 
331% pereent! Why? Because when the soap combines with 
the hard water the water coats the fibres of the linen, wool or 
silk with a distinct coating of mineral matter, which, of course, 
hardens the fibres which in time become brittle and soon the 
material washed cracks, breaks, and becomes too soon unfit 
for use. Should any 
of you be interested 
in Batik work or dye- 
ing you will be in- 
terested to know that 
soft water will give 
you much better re- 
sults. Every dyeing 
establishment uses 
soft water for this 
reason. It is often 
worthwhile to notice 
industrial concerns to 
see what they do, for 
little by little the 
larger machinery is 
adapted to home uses 
and becomes essential 
in the home. Many 
a man has become 
rich because he has 
seen things in fac- 
tories which would 
benefit the home and 
has made them on a 
smaller scale, such as softeners, vacuum cleaners, floor polishers, 
cutlery sharpeners, food mixers, etc., etc. Here is a hint to you 
to get rich! 

These softeners take care of your water supply and filter 
as well as soften. You have, of course, to give a sample of your 
water to the concern installing your softener and they gear the 
machine for your special water supply. 

There is no gainsaying that there is more water used in the 
kitchen and laundry than any other place in the house. Well, 
it has been computed that 1,000 gallons of water with one 
grain of hardness will 
destroy 1.17 pounds 
of soap! So you like 
waste? Enough said! 

Whenever you use 
hard water and soap 
you get that destruc- 
tive curd which 
dresses things up in a 
mineral coat. Of 
course if you are a 
cave man or cave 
woman you will not 
mind stone coats on 
your laundry and the 
consequent rapid 
wearing out of your 
best beloved cuff, col- 
lars, linen, and dainty 
napery! 

But if you don’t 





Fig. 1—Specimen of wool scoured 
in zeolited water. The characteristic 
wool scales are easily discerned and 
the total absence rd soap curds or 
deposits is clearly demonstrated 





Fig. 3—Highly magnified section of 


specimen shown in Fig. 1, scoured in 
zeolited water. The characteristic 
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running thru the whole house get so clo that we think our 
plumbing has been installed badly. I have seen pipes so in- 
jured that only about ten percent of their space is open for the 
flow of water! So tough is the lining men oy whee layer after 
layer, that nothing but new pipes will do to make the water 
flow the way it should and no amount of pumping will accom- 
plish it either. Many a plumber has become rich on the results 
of what the hard water deposits do to the plumbing systems! 

All that needs to be done is to consult your water department 
or if you are living too far from a water department send to the 
nearest town a sample bottled, addressed to the water depart- 
ment where they will make your analysis free of charge. Then 
write to some established water softener concern and see what 
they say. 

The man who shaves hates hard water, the woman who has 
any regard for her complexion or her hands cannot use hard 
water and keep them 
white, soft, and 
charming. The hand 
coated with thin 
soap-like mineral 
curd is uncomfort- 
able. Not only is it 
uncomfortable but 
this curd is injurious 
because it closes the 
pores and prevents 
the proper elimina- 
tions from the pores 
of the skin. This may 
not be dangerous to 
the adult, where in 
most cases it may 
mean skin diseases, 





Fig. 2—Specimen of same wool as but fancy washing 
shown in Fig. 1, scoured in hard “baby” with hard 
water. The large quantity of soa 


curds deposited is evidenced not only 
by large clusters of curds but by the 


water and coat its 
innocence with a cov- 
ering of mineral curd 


wool scales and clearness of fibre are 

clearly shown. Fibres like this will 

take a dye perfectly and with absolute 
uniformity 


mind that, you will 
mind eating stone! 
Do you realize that 
a big company which 


fact that the wool scales are nearly 


covered and rendered invisible and take from the 


child its fullest chance 

of normal healthy de- 
velopment! If your pores are clogged up you cannot feel as 
cool as if the moisture from your body were evaporating and 
cooling you. The process of moisture evaporating is what 
makes you feel cool. Imagine the difference in comfort when 
you have clogged up your pores with soap curd born of hard 
water. Yet we often wonder why baby’s skin is rough and why 
baby is so fretful in the heat! Maybe it was the water! If it 
isn’t the water then look further! 

If you want to be stony-haired wash your hair with soap 
and hard water! You will get the loveliest brittle hair! And bea 
boon to hairdressers by having to buy false hair before you 
really should! We are 
pretty careful to put 
distilled water in the 
batteries in our cars! 
We are pretty careful 
not to clog the pipes 
of our cars with hard 
water yet it is diffi- 
cult to have to go to 
the garage for radia- 
tor water and dis- 
tilled water, too. 
With the softener in 
the house it is a 
simple matter to have 
the soft water for the 
automobile. But I 








makes Boston baked 
beans advertises that it uses a water softener, thereby making 
their beans equal to any that Boston (a soft water district) can 
make? Isn’t it amusing to realize that a section becomes 
famous for beans because the water is such there, that it renders 
the bean palatable because it can be cooked in water that keeps 
things tender? In some places in the West the bean is only 
good for ammunition! Where there is soft water, it is used as 
a valuable food. 

Often people say that they cannot cook vegetables in the 
same way certain hotels or certain people can. It is often be- 
cause the water is too hard and while it is hard the vegetables 
will never be as tender of course. Then as we cited above, 


utensils get covered with a stone coating which is costly in 
replacement bills. 
But one of the most costly things is the fact that the pipes 





think the house water 
should be as carefully 
supervised and cared 
for as the motor 
water, IF you want 
to save money and 
health. If not, why 
worry? 


Fig. 4—Highly magnified section of 
specimen shown in Fig. 2. Note that 
the wool scales are completely cov- 
ered with soap curds from the hard 
water. The formation of soap curds 
wastes as much as 50 percent of 
the scouring soap even in us moder- 
ately hard water 


In short, you can 

and will save by using a softener: Fifty percent in soap supply. 
Many of your plumbing bills. Failures in the cooking of vege- 
tables. Fifty to thirty-three percent of your linen, etc., bills. 
Replacing kitchen utensils. Blowing out your boiler. Incon- 
venience. Finer properties of your food stuffs. You will save 
the baby’s health and you will save your own skin! In most 
cases these machines will pay for themselves. 









Try forcing witloof this winter 


HE winter forcing of asparagus, rhubarb, witloo chicory, 

sea kale and Swiss chard can be carried out very success- 

fully in the cellar of any private house, provided sufficient 
heat is given out by the cellar furnace. 

It is generally supposed that the winter forcing of these 
crops in the cellars is a difficult task but all that is necessary 1s 
a small amount of information and a smaller amount of manual 
labor to produce fresh vegetables for the table during the cold 
winter months. 

On the stands in all the fancy markets a display of forced 
asparagus, heavy succulent stalks of rhubarb and baskets of 
witloof chicory (which also goes by the name of French endive) 
can be found. The price of these forced products is extremely 
high and the prospective buyer can be sure of this fact for the 
reason that the bunches are wrapped in waxed paper or tied with 
fancy tying tape. These vegetables occupy a commanding posi- 
tion on the stands and aresought after by the buyer of hothouse 
vegetables. 

With a small amount of exertion, you can grow these crops 
in your own cellar; all that is necessary is to procure a wheel- 
barrow load of rich top soil and a few small wooden boxes. At 
the very start the securing of suitable roots is the first requisite. 
Roots that are neither too old nor too young. In the forcing of 
winter asparagus a selected three-year-old root will give the most 
satisfactory results. A root of this age is extra heavy and is 
crowded with fibrous side roots which absorb a large amount 
of water which is quickly taken up by the heavy feeders and 
forced into the crown of the root. Given an application of tepid 
water twice a week and placed in a position where the most 
light can be obtained and as near the furnace as possible, these 
roots will begin growing within a few days after planting in 
the boxes of earth. 

Within five or six weeks, provided the cellar is kept suffi- 
ciently warm, the stalks will have grown at least six or eight 
inches high and be a dark green color. The lighter the cellar, 
the more brilliant the color of the stalks. If it is possible to 

lace a small keg somewhere in the garden or back yard and 

If fill this with well-rotted horse manure, then fill with water 
to the top of the keg, and once each week give a strong applica- 
tion of this liquid manure to the growing plants, they will 
grow faster and become much larger in size. In fact, this is 
the secret of the forcing of asparagus in the large private 
greenhouses. 

A private gardener on a large estate near New York City 

roduces stalks of asparagus nearly as large as those which can 
be grown out of doors during the spring, by applying liquid 
manure twice a week to his growing asparagus in his green- 
house benches. 

It is not advisable to use commercial fertilizer for forcing 
asparagus in the cellar for the reason that not sufficient moisture 
can besupplied to give the fertilizer a chance to become soluble. 

In the asparagus growing in the garden patch this can be 
accomplished very successfully for the reason that this crop 
is at that time growing in more of its natural state. 

In planting these roots in the boxes place a layer of three 
inches of earth at the bottom. Spread the feeders of the roots 


Force 
Vegetables 
In The 
Cellar 


WARREN SHINN 


Rhubarb can be forced in your cellar 


out carefully and cover with four or five inches of good top soil 
and pack the earth firmly around the roots. This is all that is 
necessary in the preparation of the roots for the forcing pro- 
cess. Place as near the heater as possible and give a strong ap- 
plication of tepid water and your troubles are over. 

After the necessary four to six weeks have elapsed, you may 
cut the stalks by taking a sharp knife and inserting in a slanting 
position in the soil in order to cut the stalk as near the top of 
the crown as possible. By so doing a longer stalk can be cut and 
altho the lower portion will be of a lighter color it will not de- 
tract from the excellent flavor that can be secured from this 
forcing process. Forced asparagus is something like forced 
strawberries. The concentration of the production of the crop 
will produce an article of a high flavor, whereas these same 
vegetables grown in the natural state, under the strong heat 
of the sun, will produce a crop which is apt to be ranker, when 
compared to the mild flavor of the winter-forced product. 

These asparagus roots will produce a crop for at least two 
months after the first cutting is made. Therefore do not 
imagine that the first cutting is the last. Keep on applying the 
liquid manure and the general watering and you will notice in 
a very few days, fresh stalks appearing at the top of the ground. 

The winter forcing of rhubarb is in some cases of a less diffi- 
cult nature than the forcing of asparagus. A selected, two-year, 
whole undivided root must be obtained. For a small family a 
dozen roots will produce a fair amount of forced stalks. In all 
cases, it is necessary that these roots should be frozen for at 
least two days before placing in the boxes of earth, whereas in 
the case of asparagus this is not at all necessary. If this freezing 
is not attended to, the roots would not start to produce stalks 
until exactly the same time that the out-of-door roots would 


_ begin to grow, but by freezing, a chemical action takes place 


in the body of the root, and the stalks immediately begin to 
appear. This is necessary in the winter forcing of a number of 
flowering plants and especially so in the forcing of rhubarb. 

Two or three days of the outdoor freezing is all that is 
necessary. Bring the roots into the cellar. Fill the boxes with 
at least two inches of top earth, put in the rhubarb roots and 
pack the earth very firmly around the roots and cover one 
inch with this same top earth. In two or three days you will 
notice the stalks beginning to grow. Now in the case of rhubarb, 
it is absolutely necessary that it be grown in absolute darkness. 
The idea is to produce a stalk of a vivid crimson color and the 
rays of light on growing rhubarb, either out of doors or in, will 
produce a greenish colored stalk. Grown in darkness, the green 
pe matter does not appear and the stalk turns to a beauti- 
ful red. 


The value of the commercial produce that is sold on the’ 


fruit stands is determined by the color of the stalks, as is the 
case with certain varieties of pears and apples. By using a 
quantity of liquid manure, the same as mentioned regarding 
the forcing of asparagus, and applying at least once a week, the 
color becomes more desirable and you have a larger stalk. Do 
not overwater the rhubarb, but keep the roots in a slightly 
damp condition. 


Tf small holes are bored in the (Continued on page 47 
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Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Cost 


Highest Grade Material Direct From Mill! Guaranteed For 20 Years! 





HE Gordon-Van Tine system of quantity production and selling direct from 

factory to every part of the United States has cut building costs for every reader of 
Good Housekeeping. Thousands write us like this: ‘‘ Best material seen here in 30 years— 
I saved $1,500.”—W. R. Gillespie, Ohio. 


We specialize on homes of from 5 to 9 rooms for both town and farm. Exclusive designs 
by our own architects, tested and proved by actual building. Material is cut, manufac- 
tured and assembled in our four big mills. With every home goes a 20-year guarantee, 
signed by our president. 


The Four Reasons Why We Save You Money 


1 You deal direct with the manufacturer—our 3 We sell only for cash. There are no bad debts or 
® prices are based on production cost, plus one * long-time credits to add to your costs. 


small profit. We ship direct. from our own mills and Th : , 

: p e Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut system gives 
factories to your railroad station. 4. ou all savings of machine labor over hand labor 
and does not restrict the type of house. It saves you 
the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Financing, Plans and Building 


We do not finance homes nor build homes. 
Our plans are not for sale but are given free 
when material is ordered. We guarantee 
safe delivery, ship subject to your inspec- 
tion; you pay after materials are received 
and proven satisfactory. 


We Sell Lumber and Millwork 


_ Wesell material at wholesale in any quan- 
tity. Let us figure your bills and give you 
lowest wholesale prices. 


Highest Quality Material 


We furnish very finest materials obtainable, 
complete specifications and grades shown in cata- 
log, and backed by our guarantee of ‘Satisfaction 
or Money Back.” For one guaranteed price, we 
ship all lumber, lath, shingles, doors, windows, 
trim, stairwork, hardware, paint, tin-work, nails, 
varnish and enamels. We guarantee there will be 
no extras. We do not ship cement, lime, brick or 
plaster. These you buy locally. 


Send for Book of 200 Home Plans 


Shows photos and floor plans of city and farm 

omes, bungalows, Colonial Homes, 3 to 10 rooms. 
Also ask for our books of ‘Farm Buildings’’ and 
**5,000 Building Material Bargains.”’ 


We sell Ready-Cut Summer Cottages and Garages. Write! 


2 Weshare with you the savings made in buying and 
® manufacturing due to our large volume of business. 


Ready-Cut Advantages 


All framing lumber is cut at the factory 
and marked the same as plans, which show 
just where every piece goes. Con- 
struction is strong, simple, accurate 
and unbelievably fast. 


Not Portable 


Gordon-Van Tine homes are 
strong, unusually well built 2d per- 
manent. They conform to all city 
building codes. 

Gordon - Van Tine 
Homes Are Backed 

By a 20-Year 
Guarantee 








200 Tested Plans 
to Choose From! 





Home No. 611—6 Rooms—Materials, $2390 
In our Book of Plans you will find homes of 


every type, bungalows, cottages, wodey 
hou: 


ses—modern, practical and moderate priced. 





Home No. 502 —5 Rooms— Materials, $1749 
Wherever a Gordon-Van Tine Home is built it 

is the outstanding home of the community—ad- 

mired for its beauty in both exterior and interior 


Write or Use Coupon! 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 


G Cc V: Ti C = a St., Davenport, Iowa | 
am interested and expect to 

Woracn- van Ine WO O) Build a ...... 6. cc eeeeeeccccecceees | 

: ; ESTABLISHED 1865 | CG Repair'a ........sssseeeeeseeeeeeees | 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back keer quate | 

298 Case Street, DAVENPORT, IOWA te dt te 








Customers write that they save $200 to $1000 or more 


by buying Gordon-Van Tine Homes direct from mill 





N this month’s series of designs we are showing two extremely 
attractive bungalows. We have considered cost when design- 
ing them, and while they are of very good construction, you'll 
be surprised at the moderate price for which they can be built. 
No. 19 is all that can be desired in a charming little four- 
room bungalow. It has just enough of the artistic treatment 
in entrance and windows to give it originality without running 
into expense—and you'll find it a good example of what an 
artist’s touch will accomplish in the designing of small homes. 
The roof has just the right pitch and the dormer the proper 
lines and proportion. The windows complete a splendid bal- 
ance, and grooved siding adds another touch of interest. 








Fruit, Garden and Home design No. 19 


Just a little smooth surfaced cement is used for the porch 
facing, with a twelve-inch coping on a level with the cement 
porch floor. Entrance is direct to living room—a living room, 
by the way, of very good size for so small a house. The outside 


Two Cozy Bungalows 


M. L. KEITH 


chimney is cement faced. Roof may be either cypress shingles 
or covered with prepared roofing. 

No. 20 is a beautiful low-roofed bungalow, with distinctive 
chimney, porch columns and rail of either white cement brick 
or concrete. The shingles covering the exterior are laid alter- 
nately, one very wide course and one very narrow, giving a 
most unusual effect. 

In the floor plan arrangement the rooms open up nicely and 
are of good size, but if larger rooms were desired it would be 
an easy matter to simply build the house two or three feet 
wider and deeper. 

The plans for this design are drawn for a full basement upon 

















Fruit, Garden and Home design No. 20 


a concrete foundation, letting concrete show above ground, 
and providing good basement windows. There is also provided 
an outside rear cellar entrance, making the house practical 
for both cold and warm climates. 
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A NEW. SERVICE 


Commencing in February, 






KITCHEN 


10-0+10-6 '} Fruit, Garden and Home SLELTING 
ns inaugurates the most com- TOKCH 
plete home planning service YO Koo 


ever undertaken by any 
magazine. 










CHAMBER 
iSsO« 96 
A three-page section giving 
a complete planning service 
including floor plans, in- 
terior decoration and land- 
scape planning of represent- 
ative and distinctive homes 
forallsectionsof thecountry 

will be presented. 
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ISO + ITO 


Your questions will be (3.27 17-6 


answered free of charge by 
our experts on any phase 
of home planning. Watch 
for this distinctive new 
feature. 
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FLOOR_PLAM 
DESIGN N° 1991 


FIRST FLOR PLAN 

Floor plan for design No. 19 Floor plan for design No. 20 
Miss Miller’s Article on Page 24 Tells How to Furnish These Houses. 
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All Sizes 
2 H. P. and Up 





The Most Dependable Power 
For Suburban Homes! 


For every power need on your place—pumping, grinding, spraying— 
all the many hard jobs are easy for the WITTE Throttling-Governor 
ENGINE. Never an idle moment—sure dependable performance 
for a life-time. Over 100,000 users say there is no engine like the 


WITTE 
“SUBURBAN” 
ENGINE 


(Throttling-governor) 








An All-Purpose 
Power Plant 


The WITTE delivers the big 

surplus of power that you 

need for the larger jobs but can be speeded down to 
handle small jobs at only a few cents for fuel. Easily 
moved from place to place—you can fill every power 
need. Trouble-proof and 80 simple that a boy can operate 
it. Louis Knoche says: ‘‘I didn’t know that a WITTE 
could show me such a profit. It works like a charm and I 
have kept it going steadily ever since I got it.’ WITTE 
ENGINES sold 29 years ago are still in use, (This is 
believed to be a record in performance.) 


Equipped With The most perfect system of high tension 


ignition known. A guarantee that the 


the Famous WITTE will always have a fat, hot spark 


° and give perfect performance in any cli- 
Wico Magneto mate or in rain, hail or snow. Far supe- 

rior to the old-style battery engine—it 
combines dependability and economy all the time. 








Easy to start in any weather 
—mechanically perfect— 
built of the best selected 
materials in the largest fac- 
tory of its kind in the world. 
The WITTE comes to you 
with an absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Burns All Fuel 


The WITTE burns kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate or gas 
without special 
attachments— 
you get steady 
dependable 


I employ no salesmen—the WITTE ENGINE is sold 


‘ direct to you from my factory at the lowest price in 
Sold Direct history—any size, 2 to 25 Horse-Power. Try a WITTE 


From Factory = ™ you place on M —powerandal- 
EVM U SMR lv suse the 
To You NINETY DAYS FREE TRIAL 1 aoe 
So confident am I that this engine will give absolute Jobs at’? the fuels. 


satisfaction that I offer to let you try it ninety days at my risk—if it’s not right I 
say, “’LL MAKE IT RIGHT AND IT WON’T COST YOU A CENT.” Can I Usual (ost 


pal Ed, H. 
make a fairer offer to prove that you can now buy dependable power at a low price? 


Witte, 


Write for My FREE Engine BOOK Now ENGINE WORKS 


hansas City, Mo. 





Write me today—no obligation whatever, for my big free illustrated engine tain te." 
book that shows the low prices on this remarkable engine. Gives full Without obligating me in 
details of operation and shows the way to the solution of your Pm ren Bape Es Bo 
power problems. full details, prices, etc. 

ED. H. WITTE, Pres. BOM tsa. 320%. 030 RRA 
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Living room plan No. 20 


HE culmination of 
our day-dreams 
comes when we be- 
gin to furnish the house 
which we have built. 
What a joy to begin 


Furnishing the Small House 


NELLIE I. MILLER 








with a large living 
room like that in plan 
No. 19 shown on this 
page! To have the full 
advantage of the en- 
tire floor space let us carpet the room, if our pocketbooks will 
permit, for when there is a rug the tendency is to use only the 
part covered rather than the entire room. We might in this 
case have a sage-green carpet, perfectly plain. 

The room receives good light from three different directions, 
so let us have a sunfast glass curtain in copper with over- 
draperies of a hand-blocked cotton in which is a deeper tone 
of the copper, the sage-green plum tones. This gives us a variety 
of colors for upholstery fabrics that may be used separately 
or in combination and for the table covers and cushions. 

The davenport we will place at right angles with the fire- 
place. Suppose it to be covered in a violet mohair with a 
ground eolor of gold barely 
showing thru. At the opposite 
side of the fireplace is a wing 
chair in the same mohair. In 
the corner near the large win- 
dow will be a lounging chair 
with ottoman in a multi- 
colored tapestry in which our 
chosen colors riot with some 
stronger tones. The piano 
bench, since this group re- 
quires a large object to balance 
and complete the arrangement, 
will be in a striped frieze in 
which are violet, green and 
just a line of red. 

Books will be on the side, 
too, but at the opposite end of 
the room. A chair in plain 
green with a lamp will make a 
nook for the book-lover in the 
family. A writing table by the 
window with small chair will 
give seclusion to the one who 
has a bit of work to do in the evening. A floor lamp or bridge 
lamp here may serve for both this spot and the end of the 
davenport, while another lamp between the two large chairs 
or possibly on a table between the two will equip the room with 
enough portable fixtures. 

Since there is no dining room in this house, the dining alcove 
will serve for the three meals, or two, according to the habits 
of the family at noon, and so should meet the moods of the 
whole day. The curtains then will not be too exuberant or 


A cozy corner which invites rest, as suggested in lower left corner 
of plan No. 20 





“In the bedroom a glimpse may be had of the well-dressed bed” 
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Living room plan No. 19 


daring. Atmosphere 
gauze with flowers em- 
broidered in yarn will 
make a practical curtain 
which may be tubbed 
and which will prove a 
“golden mean” between 
the gay and sober. Here 
we may have a gateleg table for the day when guests dine with 
us, or we may have an extension put on our table if husband is 
clever with the hammer and nails. 

In the kitchen it will be fun to put a couple of scarlet geran- 
iums between cheese-cloth curtains in which red threads have 
been drawn to form a border. 

The curtains from the front bedroom will be the most con- 
spicuous from the street, even more so than those in the living 
room. The very nicest thing would be to have them like the 
copper ones in the living room and those on the Freneh doors 
the same, but if the interests of economy forbid, they may be 
similar in color and made in the same way. The dress-up bed- 
room furniture will be in this 
room. 

In No. 20 the entrance di- 
rectly into the living room 
challenges the homemaker to 
arrange interesting groupings 
which will be seen from this 
point, not only in this room 
but in those which open from 
it. The hall directly opposite 
may afford an intriguing vista 
if the doors at the rear are 
kept so as to allow the light to 
enter from only one side. In 
the dining room a mirror may 
hang over the buffet, reflecting 
a bit of the out of doors as 
well as seeming to enlarge the 
room itself. In the bedroom 
a glimpse may be had of the 
well-dressed bed, an attractive 
sewing cabinet and a small 
chair. In the living room it-| 
self the fireplace may well be 
the center of attraction. On either side we will have a large com- ' 
fortable chair and beside each we will have a small table, a 
table lamp on one and the other slightly lower for books. A 








floor lamp will supply the light on this side. One of these chairs | 


may be covered in a tapestry with red and blue color notes 
among the dull browns. The other may be in blue peg 
with a border of woodsy browns running down the center. The 
— bench between may be in a deep blue and brown-gold 
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The formal chairs on either side of 
the room may be in dull red, as dark as 
it is possible to find it unadulterated 
with purple. The davenport is at the end 
of the room opposite to balance the fire- 
place and include the whole room in one 
grouping. Behind it are the book-shelves 
and beside it is a table with lamp. If the 
door into the bedroom does not close a 
screen may be placed back of the daven- 
port. 

Curtains for this room should be of 
gold gauze with over-draperies of blue 
dashed with gold. Lamp shades should 
have gold linings and be trimmed with 
touches of blue, black and gold. 


Our Friendship Garden 


After moving into our new home last 
autumn, a group of friends and neighbors 
surprised us with what I call a real “gar- 
den party.” 

Each one of the guests brought an 
offering of flowers or vegetables from 
their own yard for our new one, and gave 
us advice for the culture of the various 
plants. 

One friend, a rose enthusiast, who is 
known for her wonderful blossoms, gave 
us a box of rose cuttings and kindly 
superintended the planting of them. 
Already we have quite a rose-garden 
from them. 

Another brought along some roots of 
mint and parsley, those savory aids to 
the cook, also a few bunches of “multi- 
plier” onions, which gave us generous 
returns in a few weeks. 

Still another gave several envelopes of 
fresh flower seeds gathered in her own 
backyard. 

There were dahlia bulbs, calla lily 
bulbs, and plants, slips of all sorts of 
flowers and shrubs as almost anything 
will grow in California from a cutting. 
Even a small fig tree and a guava bush 
were among the offerings. 

One of the most appreciated was a bas- 
ket of various fern roots and a number 
of cuttings of begonias to put in our own 
little lath house. These have since made 
it a perfect bower. 

As we work among our plants, each 
one has its special memory of the person 
who gave it, so that our yard has devel- 

oped into a most delightful “Friendship 
Garden.”’—E. V. B. 


Queer Water Plants 


A most delightful vine to trail over a 
window is obtained from a common 
sweet-potato. Select a nice firm one and 
place on a bed of pebbles in a bowl. 

If carefully kept fresh, but without 
disturbing, for a few weeks, it will sprout 
and a lovely green vine will soon be sever- 
al feet long. 

Another bit of fairy-like green, very 
dainty and fern-like, may be grown from 
a carrot. Select as large and well-shaped 


one as possible. Cut off the top and care-" 


fully hollow out about one inch and a 
half of the center and insert a small piece 
of wood. It may be hung on a cord by 
this near a window, and if hollow is kept 
freshly filled with water, it will soon be 
covered with a lovely feathery mass of 
leaves. 

The leaves with about two inches of 
root left on may also be grown standing 
in a fern dish. 

A horse-radish root also makes a lovely 
Japanese garden if grown in water, and 
tiny figures stuck into it.—E. V. B. 
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ne Prince of 


od Fellows | 
Chose 


anada 


With all the world to 
choose from, the Prince of 
Wales chose Canada. 


Canada is a land to live in. 
The energy of its keen, pure air, 
its glorious landscapes, its wide 
horizons? its vast natural wealth 
and its wide-awake, friendly people 
appealed irresistibly to the Prince 
of Wales. They appeal to young 
men and good fellows the world 
over. 

Canada is a natural live stock 
country as well as a great country 
for grain. The ranch farm of the 
Prince of Wales is typical of 

ousands of acres in Canada 
‘which are waiting for the day when 

erefords and Shorthorns and 
other live stock shall feed and fat- 
ten there for the markets of the 
world; for the day when wheat 
and oats and all the crops of diver- 
sified farming shall take the place 
of prairie grass. 


Canada is a Land of Freedom 


In Canada good land is still 
cheap. 

Canada is a land of public 
schools and churches, of straight- 
forward, law-abiding people. Can- 
ada has a good, steady, efficient 
government, and public opinion 
holds the supreme power. 

Canada has the greatest rail- 
road mileage per head of popula- 
tion of any country in the world. 
Canada is a land of rural tele- 
phones and rural mail boxes, of 
telegraphs and quick communica- 


The 
Prince 
of Wales 


Owner of the E, P. Ranch near 
High River, Alberta. 

He has stocked it with pure bred 
cattle, sheep and horses. The E. 
Ranch shared in the bumper yields 
of wheat, oats and fodder crops har- 
vested in Canada last Fall. 


tion. She has spent huge sums on 
good roads, 

Canada is a land of motor cars 
and electric power development. 
Canada is a good country to live 
in, with room for millions more. 

There is room for you, a 
hearty welcome and the oppor- 
tunity for a prosperous future. 


Canada Wants YOU 


Let us send you full details 
about the whole country—about 
Canadian stock raising, grain 

owing, dairying and general 

arming ; about markets, trans- 
portation and living conditions, 
and the price of land. Salaried 
government officers are ready to 
serve you with information and 
advice about moving and getting 
located. Use the coupon. 


Canada is the new nation of the new world. 
She is young, she is rich, she is prosperous. 
She wants more people—to develop the 
wealth of her natural resources, and to 
make a permanent future for themselves. 


Come to Canada 





-— Use This Coupon — --—— 


Department of 
Immigration & Colonization, 
Room 191, , Ottawa, Canada. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, your 


Eastern Canada 
book o: 


[ } or - = x 
Western Canada [_} book = wanted. 
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New! 
Elliott’s Sweet -Scented 


LUPINES 


Unquestionably the outstanding novelty of 
the season. Distinguished by charming 
colors and a delightful fragrance 
heretofore unknown among 
these favorite flowers 


HE charm of the old-fashioned peren- 

nial Lupines or “Sun Dials” has been 
marvelously glorified in this superb new 
strain by the addition of a wealth of per- 
fume and soft, harmonious colors. The 
fragrant spires of soft pink, glowing rose, 
white, lavender, sky-blue, purple, dainty 
fawn and amber, with many lovely pastel 
shadinigs and artistic bicolors, make mag- 
nificent cut-flowers. Hardy, thriving in 
sun or partial shade, blooming from May 
to early fall, easy to grow. 

A limited quantity of seed from these 

fine new Lupines is offered this year, in 
conjunction with two other new flower 
creations of unusual merit, as follows: 
Giant Shirley Foxgloves—aA genuine ‘‘Shirley’’ 
production of extraordinary size, growing 6 to 
7 feet tall. The flowerheads are over 3 feet 
long, crowded with big, bell-shaped blossoms. 
Colors, white and shell-pink to deepest rose, 
many attractively dotted with crimson or choco- 
late. Hardy perennial. 
Violet-Blue Balcony Petunias—One of the most 
superbly colored flowers ever seen—a lovely 
deep shade of pure violet-blue—rare in flowers 
of any kind and absolutely unique in Petunias. 
Vigorous and spreading, with large flowers of 
velvety texture, it is ideal for decorative beds 
and porch boxes. Blooms continuously and 
profusely from early summer to late fall. 


Special Introductory Offer — One 
saenah of Elliott's New Sweet- for 


scented Lupines, together with one $ 00 
packet each of Giant Shirley Fox- 1 
gloves and Violet-Blue Balcony 

Petunias 


Additional packets of the Lupines will be 
supplied at 50 cents each; Foxgloves at 35 
cents each; and Petunias at 25 cents each, 


Send for this Book 


Elliott's ‘FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDENS” for 
1924 describes all of the finest varieties of flowers includ- 
ing many valuable new introductions besides the three 
above. bright, well-illustrated little book that makes 
garden planning interesting, easy and resultful. Free to 
all who are interested in fine gardens. Write for it today, 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 
Established 1889 

560 MAGEE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Balcony 
Petunias 
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Among Ourselves 


FINDS GARDEN PROFITABLE 

My garden is 170 feet long, 75 feet wide and I have 
sold $125 worth of produce from it this year and if 
I had kept account of the little things I have sold 
there would be more to my account. I sold $35 
worth of everbearing strawberries and $15 worth of 
raspberries. I have the everbearing and the straw- 
berry raspberry. We are having strawberries for our 
supper every night now. Then I raised forty bushels 
of onions from 170 feet by 25 feet wide, 16 rows. I 
get $1.50 per bushel for those. Tomatoes, ground 
cherries, beets, peas, cucumbers, beans, and cabbage 
have all done their part. 

What I am most proud of is that I got three 
premiums at our state fair. Second on stock carrots 
which came in my onion bed by accident; first on 

und cherries and first on compass cherries. If 


flive until next summer I want to do better still. 


My husband plows the ground and gets it read 

for planting and I do the rest of it unless the weeds 
get to crowding too hard, then he takes time to help 
me. I am 2 d years old and I just love to work in 
my garden. enjoy our paper Fruit, Garden and 
Home very much.—Mrs. John Lewis, Hillman, Minn. 


CAN CARRY OUT IDEAS 

I have, in the past, seen various garden magazines 
which I liked as far as pictures and mechanical 
makeup were concerned, but when it came to carry- 
ing out any ideas contained therein, found that it 
would require an extensive estate, with a gardener, 
etc., in order to do so. While with your magazine, 
the most of the gardening information contained in 
it may be applied to small yards as well as large 
properties. 





Being a great lover of flowers with but a small 
yard in which to grow them, your magazine is of 
great value. In connection with the articles which 
you often publish concerning trees, you may be 
interested in the two photos taken by myself of 
New York state’s largest tree, which stands about 
eight miles from here. About two feet above ground 
it measures thirty-four feet in circumference an 
about six feet above the ground its circumference is 
over twenty-three feet. It is about sixty feet to the 
first limb. It is an elm. 2 ; 

Some day I hope to see in your series of articles 
describing the ‘Homes of Famous Americans” a 
description of the home of old John Brown of Ossa- 
watomie which I had the pleasure of visiting a few 
weeks ago while on a hiking trip thru the Adirondacks. 
His grave and also that of several of his men is 
in an enclosure nearby. Of which “Adirondack” 
Murray wrote in 1869:“*....that historic grave in 
which the martyr of the nineteenth century sleeps 
with a boulder of native granite for his tombstone, 
and the cloud-covered ks of Whiteface and Marcy 
to the north and south, towering five thousand feet 
above his head.”” By all means stop here a day. It 
will better you to stand a few moments over John 
Brown’s grave, to enter the house he built, to see 
the fields he and his heroic boys cleared, the fences 
they erected and others standing incomplete as they 
left them when they started for Harper’s Ferry.— 
H. W. Blanding, Silver Creek, New York. 


A NEW FRIEND | cl 

Among a lot of rubbish, such as is most promi- 
nently displayed in bookshops of today, I discovered 
Fruit, Garden and Home, demurely, modestly 
et prettily clad and seeming out of place. I picked 
fiss October up—her apparel was of fine texture— 


I turned the pages and was delighted with the gems . 





I found—everyone with a personality of its own 
‘Putting Perennials to Sleep’’—poetical as well as 
instructive. E. E, Degg, snd Estelle H. Ries— 
with two good articles. . Butler’s “Pansies for 
Thoughts”—fine. Dr. Bade on Bulbs—instructive 
Kleef on Rose Cuttings. If only people would read 
these kinds of articles and plant, there would be no 


wars. 

“Emerson’s Home” by Chesla C. Sherlock is a 
wonderful article. In reading Emerson, I have felt 
but did not know exactly what the author reveals 
All of the articles are fine. 

Last—“Along the Garden Path”—just a plain 
personal and sincere talk from “Editor” combining 
a little business with good reading as well.—Geo 
W. Greenert, Covington, Ky. 


: PROMPT SERVICE 

Sone time ago I sent in a new subscriber and ex- 
pressed the desire for an article on baskets and in a 
short time a nice letter from Miss Watts advised 
that two articles were arranged for, and already one 
is here in this blessed and mest useful of all maga- 
zines, and I certainly do appreciate the kindness 
and effort in securing the ane—ter the instructions 
are complete and easily followed. I had not seen 
the above new subscriber (who is also interested 
in basket making) for more than two months when 
she advised me she had not received her Fruit, 
Garden and Home. I at once sent a card and in less 
than one week she had her F. G. & H. numbers. 
Very quick response, that, and without any ques 
tioning, and again you have my thanks.—Mrs. x J 
Curteman, Cabook, Mo. 


A RELIABLE GUIDE 

I am only an amateur city lot gardener but } 
raise a little of everything with flowers galore, every 
nook and corner occupied. My success I can attribute 
to the wonderful teachings I get out of the Fruit, 
Garden and Home from those who know. 

I use it altogether as a guide and when I want to 
add new plants or bulbs I take your ads as I know 
they are reliable. I read everything from cover to 
cover; besides it is loaned most all the month— 
Wm. H. Shaver, Oil City, Pa. 


GOOD FROM ANY ANGLE 
Fruit, Garden and Home has filled a long-feltt 
want in my flower gardening and landscaping and 
I certainly do not waut to miss a copy. You are to 
be congratulated on getting out a paper that is so 
satisfying from almost any angle you look at it.— 
J. O. Tolbert, Washington, D-¢. 


CLIMBING ROSES FROM SLIPS 

How many know that climbing roses can be started 
from slips? 

In the fall take cuttings about ten inches long, put 
where you want them to w and cover with glass 
Leave them covered till about the first of June. 

If taken in the spring just put them where they are 
to grow, give plenty of water.—Josie Davis, Platte 
mouth, Nebr. 


CAN’T WAIT FOR IT 

Allow me to express my appreciation in yow 
Fruit, Garden and Home magazine. It is the finest 
and best of itg kind published; as a matter of fact, 
it stands alone in the field. 

It is a that I have long looked for to be 

ublished. You can’t realize the joy I had when J 
ont your September, 1922, number on the news 
stand. A magazine that can’t help but appeal to 
the home lover and housewife. It was interesti 
to note in your September issue the great seath a 
your paper in a year. I am looking forward to the 
time when iz will be able to make a bimonthly 
spogneens of Fruit, Garden and a or the 
time between issues now is getti longer and longes 
for me to wait.—X. B. decesn Gao Wash. 

IT IS IDEAL 

We have been reading the “Fruit, Garden and 
Home” for almost a year and want to tell you that 
we think it is an ideal publication. The fine part of it is 
that your suggestions can be worked out by people 
of moderate means. Many such publications as 
yours are so elaborate in their suggestions that only 
a rich person could _— by them. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a picture of 
my back yard. While it is not wonderful we feel 
that it is such an a 5 oe over the way it 
looked when we moved here a year ago. This has 
all been accomplished in one season. 

This is a 40-foot lot in the city, with a driveway 
taken off, leaving only about 32 feet for the garden 
This yard was not even leveled off and was covered 
with rubbish a year ago.—Bert F. Cole, Springfield. 
Illinois. | 

The picture below shows what Mr. Cole has 
accomplished in one year. 
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DREER’S 
Garden Book 


is the acknowledged authority on 
gardening. Articles by experts give it 
interest and value far above that of a 
mere catalogue. Follow its clear direc- 
tions and you are assured of success 
with Vegetables or Flowers. 


Copiously illustrated with hundreds 
of pictures, some in natural colors, and 
featuring the celebrated Dreer special- 
ties in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 


The 1924 Edition of this invaluable Book 
goes out in January to all customers of 
record. If you are not on our list we 
will gladly send you a copy free, if you 
will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS 


Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer, 
PRIZE COLLECTION 2stish, 17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; T . 
11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 
10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring Flow- 
ering Bulbs,worth 2Sc—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
aide her with - in: 

together with my big instruc- 
tive, Seed and Plant 
Book, teils all about Buckbee’s § 
“ Fullof Life” Seeds, Plan 












































Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
em Guaranteed to Please 
Every Gardener and Planter 
should test Our Northern-Grown Seeds. 
st a+ ail id \ 
it r , 
FOR 10c Fimous céttection (amy 
1 pkg. 60-Day Tomato . . « - + ~- 20c Gypsy 
1 pkg. Princess Radish. . . - = 
1 pkg. Self-Growing Cel oe 
1 pkg. Early Arrow-head Cabbage . 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce . . 
Aiso 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 


today! Send 10 cents to help 
be pe —4 packin; ond segtive 
t 


Garden Guide. 
Great Northern Seed Co. 
210Rose St. Rockford, Illinois 








Sra vietngiees rs assed fee yon 











12 EVERBEARING RASPBERRY 
PLANTS Tioe, choice plante boar, from 
0° planting. Send ay. Arkansas 
: Seed & egg = D2, 


age of our get acquainted offer. 
Wis: GET OUR FREE GATALOG| 








Plante sent at proper time for 
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; LIKES FAMOUS HOMES “a 
wish to express my very t appreciation of 
the high etandard maintained by your magazine 
Fruit, Garden and Home. e@ articles are so 
ractical and show clearly that the one writing them 
had the experience which made their knowledge 
valuable. ; 

The article in each number describing the homes 
of famous men enables us to feel they are nearer 
and dearer because we have visited their homes and 

ps partaken thereby in some little measure of 
the noble qualities that made them great. 

And last, tho it may seem a little thing, it is never- 
theless one of fitness, I appreciate the exceptionally 
nice paper used, as in keeping with the high standard 
of the articles and photographic work.—Miss Dixie 
Ww n, Amarillo, Texas. 


THE HYACINTH BEAN 
_, Have you a window with which the sun has taken 
liberties—peering in at you impudently, or pouring 
his golden rays upon you too ardently? 
_ Then plant a row of hyacinth beans. Those in the 
—— run over an east sitting room window which 
no other shade. 
From the middle of June it is a thing of beauty 
and a joy until the first hard freeze lays it low. The 
ark green leaves, which are heavily veined, con- 
trast sharply with the delicate, lavender blossoms 
and dark purple pods, both of which are borne in 
abundance. 














The plants are entirely free from insects, but the 
flowers are much in favor with the bees, butterflies 
and humming birds. 

Plant early in May, putting only one bean in a 
place, and four or six inches apart. 

low the vine is a petunia- which has been a 
riot of color and perfume all summer.—Mrs. Alice 
D. Morford, Toledo, Iowa. 


KNEW GENERAL LEE’S MOTHER 

The Arlington history in the November Fruit, 
Garden and Home so imp: me with interest 
that I cannot refrain from saying many, many thanks 
to you for the information it contained. My grand- 
father Easley in propert to leave Virginia for Ohio 
sold the 365 acres of land he heired from his father, 
to Lighthorse-Harry Lee. The Lees moved in the 
house with them but how long they were there with 
them before my grandfather moved out, I do not 
know. All the children I ever heard my parents speak 
of were “handsome little Robert” and the babe in 
its mother’s arms—its name and sex I do not know. 
Robert was always spoken of as sweet and handsome 
and of loving disposition. They pote spoke highly 
of the father, Lighthorse-Harry Lee, but the mother 
did not impress them so sy They would say 
she was always wishing to be looked up to, and was 
always complaining of the ‘worthless little colored 
girl” (the way she spoke of her) who was constantly 
at her side for duty in caring for the babe. Perhaps 
on account of my aunts being young and inexperi- 
enced with delicate ple, were the reasons why 


they judged her harshly.—Mrs. Phebe E. Fitz Henry, 
Washington, Illinois. 
STIMULATING GROWTH 


I think it might interest some of your readers 
to know how I improved the growth of a wisteria 
and prolonged the flowering season of a clematis 
Jackmanii by the use of liquid manure. I erected 
an archway last spring and was very anxious to cover 
it in one season. I had four wisterias that had been 
planted two years but had not advanced much in 
the way of growth. I planted one on each side of the 
archway also a clematis Jackmanii. I made a large 
hole and put some rotted manure in the bottom 
then some dirt so that the roots did not come in 
direct contact with the manure. Once a week I ap- 
plied liquid manure, first well soaking ground with 
water so as not to burn the roots. The wisterias 
have made a wth of about twelve feet while the 
two that I did not move are about two feet high. 
The clematis bloomed from the first of June until 
frost which I think is rather unusual.—W. ; 

(Editor’s Note—The above experience calls at- 
tention to the importance of furnishing plant food 
to garden plants, something we often neglect. The 
transplanting of plants to more favorable locations 
often produces exceptional results in itself.) 
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Burpee’s Annual 


Theleading American 
Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is the catalog 
that tells the plain truth about the 
Best Seeds That Grow. It describes 
the Burpee Quality Seeds. 


The best advertisement we have 
are the successful gardens in all parts 
of America grown from Burpee’s 
Seeds. 


It is well known that Burpee has 
introduced more distinct new vege- 
tables and flowers than have any 
three other seed houses combined. 


Market gardeners and commercial 
florists use Burpee’s Annual as a 
reference book, while it is so inter- 
esting and easy to read that a mil- 
lion amateurs use it as their garden 


guide. 


Burpee’s Annual is a handsome 
book of 188 pages with more than 
two hundred of the finest vegetables 
and flowers illustrated in the colors 
of nature. 


If you are interested in garden- 
ing, Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free. Write for 
your ‘‘Annual”’ today. 





TEAR HERE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
87-1 
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We Pay the Freipht 
‘ou canbuyall the mate- 
rials foracomplete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 

me its on the lumber, mill- 
m™ work, hardware, tabor. 


ADDING 


Living room, dining room, 
2bedrooms kitchen ,bath.4 
other plans, somewithpan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and insidecellar entrances, 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 


this house; some with in- 
“4, set porches, grade and 
inside cellar entrances, 
two bedrooms. 





Large living room, dini 
kitchen, pantry, three 4 
clothes closets, bath. Semi- 
open staircase and rear porch. 

our bedroom plan with grade 
cellar entrance at same price, 


Typical American home 
exposed rafters, shingled 
gables, and gienty of window 
ventilation. Grade cellar en- 
iGime trance—three be ms, four 
Em clothes closets and large bath. 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance, 


Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor 
| sewing room, columne 
and inset front entrance, 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. erent 

your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles tochoose from. Write neares today for FREE 
ad Saving Aladdin 


The ALADDIN Co., BAY,cT%, 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont, 


a9 E F Grown by 


a Woman 
verybody is delighted with my New Early June Asters. 


For 10c Ue pink. lavender, crim- 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. 


Guaranteed to Please 
















postage ing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of asters 
end my Seed Book. 
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aye eT . 
Emma V. White Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





FREE: Send name and get 25 igreed strawberry 
plants tree. Piedmont Moreery watt Piedmont, Mo. 
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I Have Landscaped Three 
Thousand Yards 


Continued from page 7 


of arriving at the results wanted. Patience 
is a cardinal virtue that every gardener 
should cultivate. The average amateur 
does not take the forces of nature into 
consideration nor does he make due al- 
lowance for the intervals of sunshine 
or rainfall that must pass before the 
garden will begin to assume its finished 
appearance. Usually the novice rather 
expects that he can call upon his nur- 
seryman most any day and after giving 
his order can promptly enjoy a complete 
garden in its prime; in fact he rather 
feels that he can order gardens in just 
about the same way that he can order 
an automobile or comfortable house fur- 
nishings. Of course, this lack of under- 
standing of the fundamentals of garden 
craft is merely a matter of unfamiliarity 
with nature’s law, yet I often think that 
the methods of modern merchandising 
are greatly to blame. In every morning’s 
paper we find tempting urgings to acquire 
this or that luxury and convenience and 
are assured of “prompt service” and 
“$1 down payment,” if we wish. The 
home builder is eager for results and 
rather expects something of the same 
romptness from his landscape work. 
ndeed, some of the less thoughtful per- 
sons almost take it as a personal affront 
when told that it takes seasons and often 
years to bring plantings into finished 
perfection. 

Occasionally the little narrative of the 
English gardener’s reply to the American 
tourist aptly illustrates this time require- 
ment. The tourist was standing in envy- 
ing amazement before a great lawn of 
wonderful turf that surrounded a his- 
toric estate. “However do you make 
such lawns?” he asked the caretaker. 
“Oh! that is quite simple,” was the reply. 
“We merely sow seed and then roll, fer- 
tilize and mow and then repeat for several 
hundred years and a good lawn is certain.” 
Here in our new country examples of 
old gardens that have the mature per- 
fection that comes thru intelligent care 
covering a long period, are hardly com- 
mon. For one reason, we lack the English 
social system that keeps estates in one 
family for generations and there is also 
the matter of our national lack of knowl- 
edge and appreciation of just how gar- 
dens are to be made and how to be cared 
for. Considering all sides of the question it 
is not surprising that we Americans are 
unduly impatient for garden results too 
soon after planting. It is the unusual 
thing to find a client who does not expect 
far more after a month’s time than even 
the most skillful planning and planting 
can give him. Much can be done to hasten 
the finished appearance in the garden 
by using large sizes in the trees and shrubs, 
but even these will take time to become 
established and in general the added ex- 
pense of buying and planting mature 
stock prevents its widespread use. If 
the newly moved plants merely become 
well established the first season all that 
can be expected has been accomplished. 
A peony grower will tell you that a plant 
will not produce blooms that are truly 
characteristic of the variety in color and 
size until the third year and no amount 
of fertilizing or artificial urging will hurry 
it greatly. This same condition applies 
in varying degrees to all plant life. The 
gardener should not be unduly impatient, 
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but in fact should take a keen pleasure 
and have an absorbing interest in the 
seasonal and even the daily growth as 
he watches the plants slowly develop 
toward their ultimate perfection. 

There are certain practical services 
that the professional landscape designer 
can give and that the home owner can 
rightly expect when asking for this expert 
advice. The most important of these are 
the suggestions that will aid directly to 
gaining the most practical use from the 
property. These are matters of grading, 
drive and walk location and general ar- 
rangement of the ground for best service. 
After these practical fundamentals are 
disposed of then the work of enhancing 
the natural beauty of the property and 
of adding further attractiveness thru 
plantings and ornamentation is to be con- 
sidered. Opportunity is given in this to 
follow the personal preferences of the 
owner as to selection of plantings and 
the creation of certain desired effects, for 
the home grounds must, of course, reflect 
in their development as much of the 
owner’s own personality as possible. To 
better handle all these matters a land- 
scape plan or plans drawn to scale are 
made after a careful survey of the ground 
This is accompanied by specifications for 
grading, soil preparation and kindred 
matters and by lists of planting material. 
On the smaller property the owner him- 
self can often arrive at practical solutions 
of many of his landscape problems witb 
possibly a little supervisory criticism 
from the professional architect or from 
his local nurseryman. On larger properties 
the advice of the experienced designer 
will prove not only an economical in- 
vestment, but will insure a practical, 
attractive and fitting development of 
the grounds. 


Furnishing the Hallway 
Continued from page 13 
there temporarily, or if one has room 
for a davenport in the reception hall, 
this table may be used as an end table 
for the davenport. 

Gateleg tables, like Windsor chairs, 
are “general purpose” articles of furni- 
ture. They can be used anywhere in the 
house, is almost literally true. The one 
shown here, with one drop leaf, can find 
storage room in the hall, and be used 
as any other hall table is used. Then if 
the hostess needs another table for cards 
or refreshments, it can be used there in 
the hall, if need be, or taken into any 
other room. Like the Windsor chairs, 
this gateleg table may be painted or 
finished in either of the dark woods. 

It is of great importance to know just 
what to use and what not to use in regard 
to the furniture to be used in a hall. It is 
a fact that the knowledge of just what 
piece of furniture to leave out is just as 
necessary as the knowledge of what 
to use in furnishing any room, but es- 
pecially in the hall because, as a rule, 
space is at a premium here. 

If we would just put ourselves in the 
place of our guests and look at our homes 
as if we were entering them for the first 
time, it is safe to say that we could find 
many things that could be placed to 
better decorative advantage or taken 
out entirely; perhaps the lack of some- 
thing that we, in our close association 
in the house, have failed to notice. The 
home in which we live is surely deserving 
of our most careful thought and plan- 
ning. 
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Taking Care of the Canary 


Continued from page 11 


oversing himself, become hoarse and stop 
singing; this loss of voice will also occur 
if you allow your bird to sing until late at 
night 


Never hang the cage above a gas, 
gasoline or kerosene burner, and never 
too close to a fire. Except in the best 
of weather, keep the cage away from a 
window, especially in winter. 
to draft will cause your bird to lose his 
voice. Of course on warm, pleasant days 
during the summer you can hang his 
cage at the open window, providing there 
is no door or other window open on op- 
posite side of the room, as this would 
cause draft; or you may even put him 
outside, if he is well protected from the 
wind. Let him have a sun bath for an 
hour every morning, but cover half of 
the cage so that he can move out of the 
sun if he wants to. 

A Roller, if in good condition, should 
be singing all the year around, except 
during the moulting season, July and 
August. Should he stop singing any 
length of time outside of the moulting 
season, give him immediately a pro- 
prietary song restorer in his drinking 
water. Should he act “dumpish”’— 
feathers puffed up, appetite poor, ete.— 
give him a proprietary bird tonic designed 
specially for this ailment. It is advisable 
to have a bottle of each on hand all the 
tifhe; it may save you a lot of trouble. 
By following these directions strictly you 
will be able to enjoy the song of your 
bird for many years. A canary’s normal 
life is about ten years; reputable dealers 
sell only strong, young birds not over 
twelve months old. 

The reasons for the canary’s popularity 
—and canaries are the biggest item in a 
bird and pet store’s business—are bis 
voice, his beauty and his comparatively 
low price. Cheap canaries are a poor 
buy, because their voices and their looks 
are so much less attractive. 

You may have noticed that I refer 
to canaries as “he.” The singers are 
males; the female whistles a little during 
mating season. At other times she pretty 
much holds her peace! 

The canary when wild has a somewhat 
brighter plumage than when he is kept 
in a cage. To brighten up your bird, 
there is a “color food” which can be 
given him. 

The great danger for the canary in 
many households is the family cat. 

It is possible to break cats of any ten- 
dency to eat canaries. The usual plan 
is to switch the cat rather severely every 
time it gets near the birds. This is how 
dealers do it—and it is a real problem 
with dealers, for a store cat is needed to 
keep out the mice and rats which are 
attracted by the birds’ and animals’ 
food. 

One friend of mine, a dealer, improved 
the method by his knowledge of animal 
likes and dislikes. The one thing a cat 
dislikes most is to get its feet wet. So 
my friend kept a seltzer bottle near his 
canaries, and squirted the cat’s feet 
whenever the cat approached the birds. 
So well did this work that when the cat 
by accident had a chance at a lot of un- 
caged canaries, he did not molest a one. 

Many a home keeps its canary for the 
full nine or ten years of his normal life, 
and then mourns the bird’s passing just 
as tho he were a member of the family. 


Exposure - 
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Trees, Shrubs 


Vines 





To “have 


Not an ordinary 


Nerd? yellow with red cheek. 
PA, 


—— 
CD 


vines, asparagus, etc. 


714 Green Street 


Have Your Own Grape Arbor 


Most everybody wants a grape arbor. Have you one? 
our own” and pick delicious, fully ripened 
fresh fruit from cool vines ,is to know how good grapes 
can be. Especially when you have an unusually good 
variety. We recommend 


GREEN’S Caco Grapes 


ape. One with wonderful, fine qualities, speo- 
fally developed from Catawba-Concord parentage. Big, juicy red wine, 
sweet as sugar. Flavor is excellent two weeks before fully ripe. Vine 
is strong, hardy, vigorous grower and —. Bunch of good size and 
form. Ripens earlier than Concord. 

called by experienced growers, ‘“The best of themall.”” The sooner you 
start, the longer you'll enjoy them. 


GREEN’S Dwarf McIntosh Apple 


Most beautiful, delicious red early winter apple. 
tender, very juicy aromatic and of lucious rich flavor. 
every garden. Generally bears fruit second year. 


E GREEN’S Bartlett Dwarf Pear 


Most popular for home use. Buttery, melting, rich flavor. Bright 


garden. Generally bears fruit second year. 
GREEN’S Growing Things 


4° 8 Green’s Trees: Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Quince; shade 
and ornamental, Dwarfs and standards in choice varieties. Currants, 
etrawberries, gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries, shrubs, roses, 


Anything you get from Green's Nurse 
hardy, northern grown with full, 
graded and packed according to 
years of fair dealing direct with hundreds of thousands of cus- 
tomers assures you perfect stock true-to-name. 


GREEN’S 1923 CATALOG 


Send for Green’s Valuable, illustrated catalog—a text book full of 
helpful information on growing things in ew or orchard, and how 
to make homes eightly. With it we send C. 

I made the Old Farm Pay.” Write today. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 




























eautiful, lucious Caco grapes— 


Flesh is crisp, 
Should be in 


Strong, hardy, northern grown, fits in any 


will be vigorous, healthy, 
Grown, dug, 
Nearly 50 


rfect whole roots. 
. A. Green’s methods. 


A. Green's booklet “How 


Rochester, N. Y. 



















8 Send ForThis Ca 


plants of yours? 
ing well? 


and grow almost magically: 


THEM with “SUPERIOR 


-fill. of 
\ New Lifé:and Beauty —for Your House Plants 


H OW about those prized house 
Are they do- 
Here’s a simple and un- 
failing means of making them thrive 
FEED 
House 
Plant Food’’—a scientific, correctly 
balanced plant food. The stalk will 


THE STADLER PRODUCTS CO., 951 Denison Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Specialists in High Grade Fertilizer for 69 Years. 


Suppose you could insure the beauty of 
this cherished plant of yours—for a year 
for merely the price of a box of candy— 


SUPERIOR 
House 
Plant 
Food 





become sturdy and healthy, the toli- 
age and flowers luxuriant. 

No, it’s not an intricate process, 
nor troublesome. It's easy— indeed, 
all there is to it is mixing a bit of 
SUPERIOR House Plant Food in the 
water occasionally as per directions, 
when you water them. That's all. 





Clean and odorless. Send 
a dollar bill today for hand- 
some container of 600 treat- 





THE STADLER FRODUCTS co. 

96 
Gentlemen:—Here’s my dollar. Please send me the tin of SUPERIOR House 
it Food ining 600 treat t G offer. 


ison Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


on your Money-Back Guarantee offer 





ments. Results guaranteed Plan 


—try it for six weeks a — 





then decide if you want 
to keep it or want your 





Address 


SONEEbaseeeneenecenscegeagaanee 





money refunded. 








Of Privet, Japanese Barberry, 
Ornamental Spirea Van Houtti, Chinese 
Hed es Arborvitae, etc. Make permanent Liv- 

£ ing fences: Complete catalog of Nevins 
= Nursery Products free. 
Blue Valley Nurseries Blue Rapids, Kansas 


GLADIOLUS BULBS #2), A. 4% SA 

MIXED VARIETIES $4.00. WRITE for Coupon 

List and Prices of other varieties. 

PINK’S GARDENS, BOX 135, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
Our advertisements are guaranteed. 














while the family’s away 


All the enjoyment of going mee | 
or an afternoon, evening or wee 
end is spoiled ifyou have to worry 
about your jeating plant. Auto- 
matic temperature control re- 

lieves you of this, 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
will take care of dampers, drafts 
or valves — maintain exactly the 
temperature you 8 ify. No fire 
hazard. The day's you're home 
you'll enjoy the ““Minneapolis” 
even more, A warm house in the 
morning. Healthful temperature 
day aad night. The “* Minneapo- 
lis’* automatically eliminates over 
heating or under heating. Saves 
¥sto VY; on fuel, Quickly and 
easily installed on any type of 
heating plant (coal, gas, oil) in 
old or new homes, 


Write us for booklet, 
‘“The Convenience of Comfort’’ 


Minneapolis Heat we Co. 
2796 Fourth Ave., So., 4 


The ff INNEAPOLIS” 


Heat REGULATOR 


GARDEN & 
CKS ciibe 


e Today 


















a Tech ANNIVERSARY EDITION , 
qr home gardeners, vege e an ower 
Fists bes from America’s first catalog seed house. 
= old varieties and many new vezetable, 
flower seeds, plants and _ bulbs, in- 
-- %, vice s Famous Astors The world’s 
standard. Handsomely illustrated. Valuable in- 
structions Vick planting and care. 
ck Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the 
Earth Produces 


This book,the best we have issued, isab- 
., solutely free. A postcard is sufficient. 
JANES rT S bar 90 Btone St. 
Rochester N » TheF ower City 
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Our *‘New Guide to Rose 

julture’” for 1924. it's, FREE. 
ates wi 

voce in ser fore, He’ 8 more 

pan 0 ntelog ig Y= 


ers 500 rose and fewer oe Becestay per Plante, bulbs 


SF 
and seeds Ele, pew to ow Se grew 
ESTABLISHED 1850. ES. 
TUE DINGEE & souaneet.< pox 190, WEST GROVE, PA. 


““GLADIOLI’™” 


MINNESOTA GROWN 


CATALOG OF 150 VARIETIES 
ON REQUEST 


J. V. EDLUND 


WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINNESOTA 


60 flcres of ROSES 


All sturdy, prolific rose plants, in nature’s richest 
shadings—just the kinds you want in 


OUR 1924 CATALOG, NOW READY 


These plants will produce flowers in three months. 
Write for bedutifully Pillustrated catalog to-day. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Painesville, Ohio 
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Amenities of the Seed Catalog 


ALICE QUACKENBUSH 


HOOSE wise- 
ly. If you 
are a thrifty 

gardener, you will 
have saved seeds 
from your successes of last season. To 
assure plenty of bloom, add to these 
well-known annuals. Try some novelties, 
also. These are not so sure to succeed, 
yet if they do, they give an unforgetable 
thrill of achievement. Order a few 
perennials, too. These may be planted 
in the cold frame after seedlings of an- 
nuals have been moved to their perma- 
nent positions. To be sure, they are slow 
both to germinate and to grow and sel- 
dom blossom the first year. To realize 
that you have grown something which 
will live for years is an ineffable delight. 

Plant wisely. The most common mis- 
take is to plant too deep. Don’t revile 
the unfortunate seedsman when nothing 
comes up under this treatment. A good 
working rule is not to plant a seed more 
than twice its depth. In the case of small 
seeds such as poppies and nicotiana, it 
is better to lay them on the ground and 
then sprinkle a layer of fine earth over 
them. Plant thinly—mix small seeds 
with sand to make this possible. Thick 
= nting is both wasteful and harmful 

cause when a good part of the seeds 
germinate, many seedlings must be 
pulled up—a distressing bit of work and 
dangerous to the roots of those which re- 
main. Seeds should be planted in a cold 
frame or in shallow boxes called “flats.” 
They may be put in the open ground tho 
this is not so good save for the exceptional 
seedlings which do not lift easily. Plant 
as early as possible, especially in the cold 
frame where glass may keep out the 
cold. Don’t sow all seeds in the packet 
at one time, then if the season is un- 
favorable, you can make a second plant- 
ing. If seeds are large they are apt to 
have a tough outer skin and germination 
is more certain if they are soaked in luke- 
warm water for twenty-four hours before 
sowing. When once in the ground they 
should be kept moist. To germinate, they 
require three things: air, heat and mois- 
ture. Air is universal; heat, the sun will 
provide; moisture must sometimes be 
added. You may object that seeds grown 
in the natural state do not have this ar- 
tificial help, and you are right. Por this 
reason many field-grown seeds do not 
germinate at all. The extra care you give 
yours makes a far higher percentage of 
germination probable. On the other 
hand, we all recall, painfully, certain 
seasons when spring rainfalls seem almost 
unending causing many seeds to rot— 
another case where a reserve supply is 
useful. And don’t curse the rain, much 
as You may resent its persistence at this 
particular time. Remember that a goodly 
part of it will be stored in the ground for 
the refreshment of your plants later in 
the season. 

If I were to order this January—and 
I should certainly put in my list as early 
as possible to assure attention before the 
seed houses are swamped with rush 
orders, assuming no reserve stock from 
last year, I would start with twenty 
annuals which are dependable. Say, 
Ageratum (Blue Perfeetion), Alyssum 
(Carpet of Snow), Balsam, Calendula, 
Calliopsis, annual Candytuft, Centaurea 


What to Choose for Your 
Backyard Flower Garden 


Cyanus, Clarki 
Cosmos, annua 
Delphinium, 
schscholtgia 
(California 
Poppy), Gomphrena, Marigolds, both 
dwarf and giant, Mignonette, annual 
Oenothera, Nicotiana, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Shirley Poppies, Seabiosa and Zin- 


‘nias. The Alyssum and Shirley Poppies 


are best planted where they aretoremain; 
the others may be treated this way but 
will come up sooner and therefore give a 
longer season of bloom if first started in a 
cold frame or flat. Make six plantings 
about a week apart of the Shirley Poppy 
seeds from one packet and you should 
have bloom the entire season. 

Then to be adventuresome and yet not 
so rash as to be unduly discouraged by 
possible failure, I should allow myself 
about half as many of the more difficult 
sorts, realizing that success with these 
one season will permit me to put them 
on the first list another time leaving 
further opportunity for experiments. 
Perhaps a reasonably safe choice would 
be Archtotis Grandis, Asters (Giant 
Branching), Helichrysum, Salpiglossis, 
Schizanthus, Snapdragons, Stock, Sweet 
Peas, Petunias and Verbenas. Not that 
any of these are hard to grow, merely titat 
they have certain personal habits which 
make them harder than those of the first 
group. Archtotis Grandis, Helichrysum 
and Stock germinate quickly yet seem 
slow to flower. Petaunias and Verbenas, 
unless they are self-seeded, are still slower; 
for this reason most amateurs buy green- 
house plants. The Snapdragon is a peren- 
nial altho so delieate in this climate that 
it is usually treated as an annual. Schi- 
zanthus and Salpiglossis bloom freely 
enough, but for germination seem to re- 
quire an almost perfect blend of sunshine 
and shower and in damp overcast seasons 
do not come up at all. Asters are not at 
their best in ordinary garden soil and 
must have special enrichment, preferably 
wood-ashes and lime. The ground must 
be kept loose around them, yet there 
must be no deep digging as their root sys- 
tem is unusually shallow for such large 
plants. It is better to grow them in a row 
outside the garden. Sweet Peas, lovely 
butterflies that they are, simply must be 
grown apart from other flowers in ground 
which has been enriched and prepared 
for at least a foot deep. They should be 

planted as soon as it is possible to work 
the ground that the hot weather may not 
overtake them before they are strong 
enough to withstand it. hey need a 
thoro watering once a week and in dry 
weather a muleh in addition. They are an 
exception to the usual rule for planting 
and should be set two inches deep. 

When it comes to perennials, it is 
difficult to choose for another. Of course 
no one need buy seeds of anything al- 
ready growing in the garden, it is such a 
simple matter to gather them. But it is a 
pleasant and satisfactory achievement 
when with trifling expense and trouble 
one can add roots of new sorts. After 
all, a garden does not settle down to a 
comfortable life or face old age with any 
reasonable assurance until it is made 
largely of perennials. Personally I allow 
a good part of my yearly garden allow- 
ance to buy roots. Such old friends as 
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SURPRISE | 
GIFT 


To everyone who orders |} 
the 25c Ha Garden | 
Flower y } 
we will send, as a gi } 

seeds of a beautiful ft; \< 













unnam yoffiow- lima 
ors that will be tise pride | 
of your garden. 








HAPPY GARDEN 
| (ee Collection 
Packages Seed 












Collection, $1.10 


So that you may know the gorgeous 
beauty of _— Gladioli, I will send 
you one of my “Surprise” packages 
prepaid for only $1.10. Each package 
contains a collection of ten beautiful 
varieties, no two alike, but not | 

If under names, each collection would 
cost at least $3.00. These collections 
are made up from nearly one hundred | 
of my fine catalog kinds. Do not send 
postage stamps. 

Send for 1924 Catalog Now 
Describes hundreds of my gladioll, 
lustrations in color, Full cultural in- 

structions. Write for free copy to-day. 


A. E. Kunderd, Box 65, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 








Are the hardiest, sturdiest, 
freest blooming rose plants in 
America. Grown on their own 
roots in the fertile soil of New 
Castle. We give you the bene- 
fit ofa ym Bie eos and the most select list in Ameri- 


Our rose book .for 1924 ROSES or 
tells you how to make rose growing a sy Published 
~ elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for your 

y to-day—a postal willdo. Address 


“HELLER BROS, CO., Box 142, New Castle, Indiana: 
Golden Buttercup 














Flowers of pure gold, 2 inches across, 
on long stiff stems. Bushy plants 18 
inches high. Bloom freely from July 
to October. Easy to grow. 

Fine for Cut Flowers 
Keep five to six days in water. Send 
10 cents for packet of 200 seeds, with 
Seed and Nursery Catalogue, also 








BULBS at Wholesale Prices. 
We ee ee oon 
fm or ee eg 
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Hollyhocks, Delphinium, Peonies, Phlox, 
Sweet William, Foxglov Pansies, For- 
get-me-nots, Larkspurs, ay-lilies, An- 
chusas, Pinks and a host of others, tried 
and true, seem essential to a self-respect- 
ing garden. Buying roots is necessary for 
quick results, but growing roots from 
seed is a much more interesting type of 
gardening. 

Welcome then to the seed catalog, 
tempter tho it be; for it tempts only to 
the beautiful and offers rich rewards. 
And remember, please, that I have 
spoken so often of failure, not because 
I think it necessary or even probable, 
merely in the hope that some slight word 
of mine may make it less liable. It is 
disheartening, especially to a beginner, 
when things go wrong and may turn a 
potentially good gardener away from a 
world of enchantment. It seems some- 
times as if this country were not so rich 
in small gardens as it might be. Don’t 
be one of that vast company which might 
have one and miss the blessing. Begin 
today and you have a long life of pleasure 
before you. 


The Value of Vines 


N the city, where vistas are small, due 
to lack of space, we can not all have 
trees, but this does not mean we must 

have bare walls and sunny porches. 
No, indeed! We can all have vines, and 
oh, how grateful we will be for their 
protection on hot days. 

Where we have access to long spaces 
of brick walls, especially the walls de- 
void of windows, let me urge you to make 
the City Beautiful movement more than 
a dream—make it a reality, and do your 
share by planting an ampelopsis veitchi, 
or “Boston ivy.” Do not let any en- 
thusiastic salesman inveigle you into 
choosing an ampelopsis lowii. The lowii 
is not so rapid a grower, nor has it the 
constitution of the veitchi. 

The ampelopsis veitchi will never, 
no matter how many years old it may 
be, injure a wall. Those of us that love 
the symmetry of this vine know this 
and some may be surprised to know 
that could we only convince people that 
this is true we would see an increase of 
fifty percent of ampelopsis planted each 
year. This vine is such a rapid grower 
that in two years it will have grown 
forty feet. It is so restful and cool in 
summer, and beautiful when we enter 
the season of the “Scotch plaid days” 
of autumn. 

Of course we have other spaces besides 
blank walls to be covered—places where 
shade is a necessity. 

The cardinal vine is an attractive vine 
for a porch, but it does not make as thick 
a growth as the honeysuckle.—J. L. Kift. 


The planting and care of beautiful 
evergreens involves no secret process. 
Neither is it so difficult to grow them as 
many think. When used as a background 
for red and yellow dogwood, the winter 
coloring is delightful. The Japanese bar- 
berry, too, with its crimson berries shows 
up more brightly in a setting of ever- 
greens. And the yellowish gray of the 
mock orange bark grows more intense 
in combination with the dark living green 
of pine or spruce or fir. In summer, also, 
there is no happier combination than 
spirea or other flowering shrubs in such 
a setting. Thus can any home grounds 
he ee into a year-round fairy 
and. 
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son! 


for you, and 
you should have 


el Y it. It’s just full of 


helpful advice on berry 
growing. It’s biggerand better than 
ever before. Tells when to plant, 
how to prepare the ground, how to 
market and make more profits. 


FREE: With yourberry plant book 
we will send you a liberal pack- 
age of choice Pansy Seed, contain- 
ing several fancy varieties, for the 
good lady of the home without cost 
and our compliments goes too. 


Highest Quality Berry 


plants only are produced on our 
1200 acre farm lands because they 
are grown under the personal 
supervision of the three leading 
berry plant growers of the country 
who have combined their resources, 
for economical production, This 
combination is your assur- 
ance of quality plants at 
Lowest Prices. 


and healthy 
deep-rooted—the 

kind that are sure to 

grow and produce bountifully. 


This year’s wth is exceptionally fine and 
includes such varieties as: 
COOPER;the biggest berry grown. Largeinsize, 
sweeter and more productive t than any berry 
we ever saw, should bring from 10 to l2e 
more p r quart. 
CHAMPION; the a } my yielding Everbear- 
ing Straw An extra heavy producer 
from June till mber, the same year set. 
EATOW: the Strawberry supreme. A mid-season 
to late variety that brings a 
dollar gueee per crate on any 
market. Deep red berries, 
exceptional size, firm texture, 
excellent flavor. 
ViCTORY; the new Raspberry of 
extra size and quality. Pro- 
duces strong bushes and large 
crops of better berries, Vic- 
tory plants are fectly 
hardy, originating in north- 
ern Michigan. ’ 
;@ medium early . 
The million dollar Don’t forgette 
erry. Berries very send 
a —- = Seory | yet 
shape, deep , and an 

extra heavy producer, always somiTheyiretres 
selling at y45 prices 
Because of our excellent facilities you are 
assured of perfect service. Your wee 5 is 
given immediate attention and proper! 
as soon as it arrives and your p ae 
are shi d the same day they are 

Our method of packing insures their 
ing you in perfect growing condition. 
BALDWIN-WHITTEN-ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
Bex i381 Succeasors to Bridgman, Mich. 
G.A.0. Baldwis - C.E. Whitten & Sen - A.R. Westen 8 Ce, 


Ths Boars of tas Barry Prax! Patines? 
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PRICES 
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For several years sales of X-Ray Perfected 
Incubators and Brooders have been rapidly in- 
creasing. This great increase in orders has en- 
abled us to reduce manufacturing costs. We 
give you the benefit in reduced prices. 

The most experienced poultry raisers are buy- 
ing X-Ray Perfected Incubators by hundreds. 
Get a list of their names. 

Exclusive X-Ray features make it as nearly 
perfect as any machine can be. The tempera- 
ture in the hatching chamber is regulated by 
controlling the lamp flame. At hatching temper- 
ature the lamp flame is usually no larger thana 
pencil point. This saves oil. Only one filling of 
the lamp is required during a hatch. 

X-Ray machines have operated for several 
days without any attention whatever and have 
brought off successful hatches. 

HATCH X-RAY FOR ONE-FIFTH THE COST 

Perfect insulation is secured from the new pat- 
ented corrugated redwood and pressboard combin- 
ation walls which form a double dead air space. 
The room temperature may drop from 70 degrees 
to nearly zero but the controlled lamp flame and 

rfect insulation will continue to hold the inside 
eat; thus, X-Ray will hatch every fertile egg. 


Illustration on the left shows 

: lamp flame in old style ma- 
chine. On rightis shown X-Ray 
flame. From these pictures it 
is easy to see why X-Ray uses = 
but one-fifth as much oil. 


The heating plant in X-Ray is in the center 
of the machine, The heat is thus distributed 
evenly throughout the egg chamber and all of 
it is used. 

The illustration shows the 400 egg X-Ray In- 
cubator. We also have machines of 125 and 200 
egg size. Our sixteen years’ experience has 
taught us to recommend the 400 egg machine. 
Any number of <ges up to 400 may be hatched 
in it. Its operation is so cheap and easy that 
X-Ray users who hatch only 100 or 200 eggs 
prefer to use X-Ray 400 egg size rather than a 
smaller old style machine. 

The purchase price is not so important as oper- 
ating cost and the saving of work and worry and 
insurance of perfect hatches. Do net confuse 
X-Ray Incubator and Brooder with o= imita- 
tion machines built to look like it and said to op- 
erate like it. X-Ray exclusive features are pat- 
ented and imitators cannot use them. No other 
machine can operate as successfully as X-Ray 
and with so little work, worry and expeDse. 

Read the X-Ray book and know why X-Ray 
hatches every fertile egg. Send name and ad- 
dress and a copy will be mailed to you Free at 
once. We prepay all transportation charges, 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
142 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowa 





4 MONTHS ONLY 
20c 









who know chick- 
ens; every page is 

na Pr setter to =e 
your poultry ping more profit- 

able and more enjoyable. 64 to 136 pages. 
No “free readers’—all solid, live, sub- 

stantial iniormation and advice from experts, like 
Prof. Harry R. Lewis (only poultry magazine carrye 
ing Prof, Lewis’ latest articles) and others of un- 
questioned authority in different phases of poultry 
keeping. Every branch of poultry culture hand'ed in 
a@ masterly way by men who are successful breeders. 
4 mos. Trial, 20c; @ Year, 75c; 2 Years, $1.00 
Try it 4 months for two thin dimes—the biggest 200 
worth you ever saw. Tear out this adv., print your 
name and address plainly on the margin, and send to 
us with 20c in coin or stamps; or better still make it 
a dollar bill and receive Everybodys two full years. 
You'll never again be without Everybodys, Do it Now. 


Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Box 286-N, Hanover, Pa. 


covers, colors. . 
Edited by men 










Most profitable, pure bred leading varieties. 
Personally Inspected, Hogan tested flocks. Only 
one grade—the best. Low prices 974 live de- 


li goere teed. Postpaid. Catalog Free. 
SIEBS HATCHE Y, Box 512 Ligoctn, tit, (isomberlB.E-A) 
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Poultry In Small Quarters 


HAVE had many years of experience 

in raising poultry, both in small 

quarters and on a large range. But 
my best success was in town on a plot 
of ground 100 feet square, back of my 
residence. 

I divided this lot into five pens, 20x100 
feet each, and fenced with pickets, as 
that was cheaper material at that time 
than wire netting. In the rear of each 
run I built a substantial little poultry 
house, furnished with roosts, nest boxes, 
and well ventilated. In these pens I 
placed five different breeds (each breed 
in a pen to itself), consisting of five hens 
and one cock in each pen. These breeds 
were Barred Plymouth Rock, White 
Plymouth Rock, Black Langshan, Buff 
Cochin and Light Brahmas. The reason 
I selected these large breeds was because 
they are easier to keep in small quarters 
than the smaller breeds. Each pen made 
a good egg record and I had a demand 
for all the eggs I could spare at $1 to $1.50 
per setting. I sold all my surplus pullets 
at $1 to $1.50 each and the cockerels at 
$1.50 up to $25 each. I sold a number of 
show birds each year at fancy prices. 

I did considerable advertising in poul- 
try and agricultural journals. 

I kept my hens in fine condition and 
scarcely ever had a sick or droopy fowl. 
The secret of my success was in judicious 
feeding, well-balanced rations fed at the 
proper time, and keeping the premises at 
all times in the very best of sanitary con- 
ditions. 

I used plenty of lime and sulphur, as 
both are splendid disinfectants. I kept 
the fence and houses whitewashed inside 
and out. I boiled my whitewash and 
put in one pound of pulverized sulphur 
to two pounds of lime and boiled all until 
the sulphur was dissolved. I kept the 
floors in the houses and the ground in 
the pens sprinkled with lime. 

I made a tonic by taking one pound of 
quicklime, one pound of pulverized sul- 
phur, and boiling in one gallon of water 
until the sulphur was all dissolved. I 
would put a tablespoonful of this liquid 
mixture in every quart of the fowls’ 
drinking water. This is the best poultry 
tonic I ever used. It is good for laying 
hens, a good germ killer, and an excellent 
exterminator of all vermin. I never saw 
a mite or chicken louse about my fowls 
when I used this tonic in their drinking 
water, and I never had a sick or droopy 
fowl. 

Both lime and sulphur are good for 
fowls of all ages and conditions, and no 
vermin of any kind will trouble them 


after they have been given this remedy, ' 


either in their drinking water or feed 
for a few days.—J. M. Smith, Okla. 


Our Poultry Pays 


Yes, our hens are profitable now but 
they lost money annually for us for more 
than twenty years. During all these 
years we kept mixed stock and fed corn, 
oats and occasionally a little wheat to 
old and young. The result was that the 
young that were lucky enough to reach 
maturity had a hard, disagreeable time 
of it and laid, in spring mostly, several 
dozen eggs apiece during the year. _ 

Now all is changed. Our poultry house 
is modeled after those shown in Fruit, 


Garden and Home and other journals 
and we try to keep it as sanitary as it 
ought to be. There is room only for about 
forty hens and the same number of 
chicks penned separately. We feed the 
best-known prepared feeds and mashes 
for both young stock and old and the 
results are so astonishing that they are 
almost beyond belief. The two-day-old 
chicks are placed in their quarters and 
almost overnight, so it appears, you can 
hear a little cockerel crow. 

We keep the purest bred White Leg- 
horns now. Few of these become broody 
and their laying record is high. There 
are eggs all the year round. Some days 
all but two, three or four lay. This means 
several dozen eggs a day from March to 
September. 

For some time we have received fancy 
prices for our eggs. For next spring, we 
have been asked by a large commercial 
hatchery to sell to them all our surplus 
eggs for their incubator at fifteen cents 
a dozen more than we have been re- 
ceiving hitherto. So you see, our hens 
have become famous. Kind neighbors 
send table scraps and lawn trimmings. 
This helps to make a profit of about $100 
yearly.—Robert I. Weigley, Pa. 





Fresh water is essential at all times 
for continuous egg production. Its im- 
portance is even greater during freezing 
weather when it is difficult for the hens 
to obtain sufficient water to satisfy their 
demands. Be sure that your hens are 
given water often on cold days. 


Numerous tests conducted in all parts 
of the country during the past few years 
have indicated that the only economical 
way to produce fresh eggs is thru the 
feeding of properly mixed and balanced 
feeds. The back yard fancier can do no 
better than to feed his hens on a recog- 
nized prepared ration. These may be 
secured from local feed dealers. Be sure 
to use the same brand for both grain 
and mash as the two are prepared to be 
fed in connection with each other. 


The importance of oystershell for 
laying hens cannot be over-emphasized. 
During the laying season the hens will 
eat large quantities of it and unless they 
have it the egg supply will often be 
affected. It is absolutely essential where 
hens are confined or where they are be- 
ing forced for heavy egg production. 


Store your feed in a dry, cool place. 
Damp basements tend to encourage 
mustiness in feeds. Moldy feed is dan- 
gerous to the health of fowls and one 
must be very careful to feed nothing in 
this condition. 


Gather your eggs often in freezing 
weather. If you are saving the eggs for 
hatching they should be taken into the 
house while still warm for the best re- 
sults. 


Do not feed green cut bone to the 
breeding hen as it will affect the hatch- 
ability of the egg. 
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Redhge Poultry Waterers 








are used by thousands of poult 
raisers. Made from galvanized steel. 
One tank inside the other, with in- 
sulat on between. Keeps water 
warm in winter, cool in summer. No 
lamps to fuss with, just fill with 
warm water in the morning and it 
will stay warm all day in coldest 
weather. The end is painted red. 
Strong, serviceable and attractive. 

3 gal. size $3.75; 5 gal. size $4.75 

postpaid. 
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eggs and incubators at low prices. Amert- 
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Native Shrubs. 


E go to China and Japan, and even 

to the uttermost ends of the earth, 

to find shrubs for our gardens, and, 
while we are seeking beautiful blossoms 
and bushes elsewhere, our English and 
Continental cousins are using some of 
our commonest plants to decorate their 
gardens and parks. A prophet, likewisea 
flower, is without honor in his own 
country. Nevertheless many of our 
northern shrubs are really beautiful and 
deserve space in our gardens. City parks 
might well find room for many of these 
native trees and bushes, not only as 
single specimens, but in massed 
effects. 

Most shrubs found growing wild in 
the territory north of Virginia and east 
of the Mississippi river will thrive in our 
gardens and about our lawns anywhere 
in the same territory, with the exception 
that some of the coastwise species may 
not do well in the extreme North. On 
farms and where the grounds are of 
ample size, most of these natives do best 
in masses. 

I have seen a thicket composed of 
various species of Cornus and Viburnum, 
carefully kept, that might well be de- 
scribed as a delight forever. In plain 
language Cornus means Dogwood. We 
have a number of kinds growing in the 
north that are easy to transplant and 
thereafter require no attention. Of course 
the Flowering Dogwood, Cornus florida, 
is the most beautiful and showy of the 
lot. Others worth considering are the 
Round-leaved Dogwood and the Silky 
Dogwood. The Red-stemmed and the 
Alternate-leaved are also fine species that 
will grow anywhere. All the dogwoods 
are very showy when in blossom. The 
first named species owes its beauty to the 
very showy involucre which surrounds the 
head of small white flowers. All the other 

cies named lack the involucre but 

e flowers are borne in heads and all 
appear in late springtime. 

White flowers are very much in evi- 
dence among our native shrubs. Like the 
Dogwoods, the Viburnums also have 
snowy blooms. Of late we have seen 
many imported species finding favor with 
gardeners and, of course, some of our 
native kinds have been taken up. The 
so-called Arrow Wood and the Withe Rod 
are species of Viburnum. Both are in- 
clined to grow m clumps and may be 
massed or grown as corner clumps. The 
Cranberry Tree, Viburnum opulus, should 
be grown in every yard, not only for the 
flowers, but for the fruit as well. Vi- 
burnum alnifolium and V. acerifolium are 
low-growing species that will do well in 
the shade and along the borders of 
shrubbery. The common Snowball bush 
of cultivation is a form of the wild 
V. opulus. 

One of the most desirable of our native 
shrubs is the American Elder. This blos- 
soms a little later than the Dogwoods and 
contemporary with the later Viburnums. 
For a clump on the lawn or to fill a fence 
corner, there is nothing better than the 
Elder. Following the flowers come the 
berries, which are much relished by the 
birds and are of value in my lady’s 
pantry plans. Indeed, some of our 
hurserymen are offering improved va- 
rieties of Elderberry, as fruits for cultiva- 
tion. Another species, the Mountain 
Elder, blooms earlier and should be in- 
cluded i in masses of native shrubbery. 

Continued on page 45 








Costs | Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4old hens and doit 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to try my Brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam B 
er Heater, for $4. 75; all postpaid. Try the Brooder 
out and if you don’t say it’s the best Brooder you 
ever used, return the Heater in 30 days and get your 
money back. Your dealer will make you the same 
offer and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not 
carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.75 and I will 
mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly, 


yey circular sent free on request, 


I. PUTNAM 
Route 182-B 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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68 BREEDS *“: purebred chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, fowls, 
eggs, baby chicks. Prices low. America’s finest poultry. 
10,000 prizes. Large catalog, 5¢. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn, 











” 
“SUCCESSFUL 
Grain Sprouter Turns the Trick Making 
Layers Out of Your Loafing Hens 
Get 100% More Eggs 
Turn loafing hens into industrious layers— 
have eggs to sell at top-notch prices, by 
feeding sprouted grain. One bushel oats, 


wheat or rye makes 3 bushel of tempting, 
crisp green feed in the 


“SUCCESSFUL” 
Sectional Grain Sprou 


Knocks the feed prob- 
lem into a cocked hat, 
takes care of young 
chicks too—makes them 
grow. Double steel walls 
— fireproof —cannot 
warp, shrink or swell. 
Lastsa lifetime. Write 
today for booklet and 
1924 offer. Also, book- 
let on Proper Care of 
Chicks, sent FREE on 
request. 
DES MOINES 
INCUBATOR CO. 
824 3rd Street 








pe QUALITY Chicks 


MeMurray’s Chicks are guaranteed pure- 
bred direct from heavy laying strains. 
Vigorous, easy to raise. Take your choice 
of 67 breeds of QUALITY Chicks. 15 
popular, 41 rare varieties including Polish, 

Hombures, Spanish, Andalusians, Red- 
caps, Cornish, Sussex, Campines. 

25,000 QUALITY Chicks per week. 10 
years experience. Old customers take 
over half my hatches. They know they 
can depend on my chicks to develop into 
big, strong, profitable stock. Chicks 
shipped PREPAID. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 

You can’t beat my prices on QUALITY 
. Chicks—and it doesen't pay to get any 
other kind. I also sell hatching eggs and 
mature, heavy-laying, exhibition stock. 
Illustrated catalog describes different 
breeds. It’s FREE. Write forit today. 


MURRAY McMURRAY, 
Box 31, Webster City, lowa 


Members International Baby Chick Association 
‘e Member of American Poultry Association 
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American Poultry Journal, 24-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


PURE-BRED CHICKS 


Postpaid to you. Fulllive arrival guaran- 
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Elbert Hubbard's home, which he named after Jefferson's “Monticello” 


Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 14 


and publisher. For more than twenty 
years, the thoughts and ideals of this 
man were carried month after month 
into hundreds of thousands of American 
homes. He averaged seventy-five lec- 
tures per year in addition, and he wrote 
hundreds of editorials and “‘preachments” 
for other magazines, newspapers and ad- 
vertisers. I do not know how many books 
he turned loose upon an eager public— 
many as they were, there were not enough. 

He wrote nearly two hundred “Little 
Journeys” which did for us what Plu- 
tarch’s Lives did for the ancients, and by 
his example in the business institution 
which he founded, he proved that art can 
still be preserved in the things we do. He 
taught the boys and girls of his town to 
work with their hands, and take great 
pride and joy in what they did. He taught 
them to make furniture, to bind wonder- 
ful books, to work in copper and silver 
and to put personality into the prosaic 
job of type-setting. 


| got into Buffalo in the dead of winter. 
Thesnow was deep, the trees were stark, 
and the birds gone. There was a choice 
of two pilgrimages: I could go to Niagara 
and see that mighty spectacle of energy 
run riot, or out to East Aurora and visit 
the Roycroft Shops, built by Elbert 


Hubbard. I had never seen either, but 
I did not hesitate, I went to East 
Aurora. 


East Aurora is a quiet country town, 
southeast of Buffalo. The trees arch 
“Main Street” and the houses on either 
side smile contentment at you from their 
wide, spacious lawns. It seemed quiet, 
so quiet and peaceful! Everywhere there 
is quiet, except for an occasional sleigh 
bell, or the dim whistle of a distant train. 
You want to sink back into the bosom 
of the place, as you used to sink back 
into the big feather-bed on the farm so 
long ago. 

The shops are a bee-hive of busy, con- 
tented, happy workers. You rummage 
in the print-shop, the bindery, the copper 
shop, the furniture shop. Everywhere 
Roycrofters smile at you and flush with 
pride when you pause to examine their 
work. The buildings are constructed 
largely of field stones and “nigger heads” 
gathered on surrounding farms. The 
architecture is English, principally, and 
the buildings are plainly made. 


Elbert Hubbard’s individuality shines 
out of them, in every nook and cranny. 
Every desk, chair or filing cabinet, for 
instance, is hand-made on the place and 
each bears the name of some strong and 
stalwart soul in literature or history, 
carved deep upon them. The rooms in 
the Roycroft Inn instead of being num- 
bered are named for some world figure 
and are furnished to carry out the spirit 
of the name. You may sleep in the 
“Antony and Cleopatra” suite, if you 
are newlyweds. Garrulous old philoso- 
phers are apt to be shunted into the 
“Carlyle suite.” 

I found that Hubbard had no particular 
office. His rooms and desks were named 
as usual and he was apt to work in the 
place that suggested best his mood. 
Today, he might be in the big office on 
the main floor of the print shop; tomorrow 
in the Tower, and the day following far 
afield in the little cabin in the woods. 
Thus, he lived constantly with the great 
figures who have shaped and molded the 
thought fabric of the times. He lived up 
to his philosophy better than any philoso- 
pher of all history. 

You go and sit for a long time in the 
chapel, silent. This is where the workers 
gather of an evening to. hear a lecture, 
or music, or to study. Here some of the 
most distinguished men and women of 
all time have come and shared their 
genius with the workers. And here the 
Fra, as he playfully called himself, held 
forth to his own folks. It was here that 
he made his last talk to his helpers, before 
he went away on the Lusitania, in which 
he said: “Mrs. Hubbard and I are going 
to Europe. We shall be away two months 
—or longer, perhaps!’”’ It is said that he 
then demonstrated the passage and strik- 
ing of a torpedo and the destruction of 
the ship. “We laughed,” says Fred Bann, 
“yes, God help us! we laughed.” “If such 
a thing happens as that a submarine 
does get us, then Alice and I will go down 
hand in hand,” added the Fra. 

Everyone to whom you talk leaves 
with you the impress of his great per- 
sonality. He had a great streak of sym- 
pathy for humanity in his heart; he was 
a great man who stood the test of great- 
ness among those who knew him inti- 
mately. If he was ever mean, or selfish or 
uncharitable, he never revealed it. He ex- 
celled as a writer, as a manufacturer, as a 
farmer, as an orator and as a neighbor. 

But above all that he did, I hold that 
the greatest thing he did for the world was 
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to wade fearlessly out into the torrent 
of life and arrest its current of thought 
with this idea: “Work is for the worker 
....A certain amount of work is neces- 
sary for growth. Work is a blessing, not 
a curse, because thru it we acquire 
strength. To carry a responsibility gives 
a sense of power....Those who do not 
know better, drag their burdens behind 
them with a rope.” 

Again, he expressed it this way: “The 
rushing winds purify the air; only running 
water is pure; the holy man, if there be 
such, is the one who loses himself in per- 
sistent, useful effort. The saint is the 
man who keeps his word and is on time. 
By working for all, we secure the best 
results for self, and when we truly work 
for self, we work for all.” And again: 
“The success of an individual is usually 
damnation for his children. Luxury 
enervates and kills and this is the reason 
that the race has made such slow and 
painful progress. All one generation gains 
is lost in the next. The great nations 
have died from off the earth simply be- 
cause they succeeded... . We grow strong 
thru doing things. And when one genera- 
tion comes into possession of the material 
good that the former generation has 
gained, and makes that fool remark, ‘I 
don’t have to work,’ it straightway is 
stepping on the chute that gives a slide 
to Avernus—and then all has to be done 
over again.” 

How many thousands of men on the 
ome of retiring from useful service 

ve changed their minds and gone on 
producing for the world, after he pointed 
the way, can only be surmised. 

Hundreds of thousands of young men 
in the last twenty-five years have chanced 
upon his “Message to Garcia,”’ reprinted 
forty million times, in many languages, 
and have quietly reversed their methods 
and forged ahead. It has exerted more 
influence than any essay ever written, save 
Emerson’s Compensation. 


[t is some years since I saw the man, 
but the force of his personality lingers 
with me still. His personality was greater 
even than what one might expect in 
reading him. I shall never forget now 
he toyed with his audience for two hours 
and a half on a hot night in a stuffy 
room. His smile was the most engaging 
I ever saw in man; his voice, the voice 
of the orator controlled by an active, 
alert brain. He had something to say, 
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a message! And it was “Earning a 
Living,”—in other words, his eternal 
theme, work. He made one feel that busi- 
ness was a career for the gods, a privilege 
from on high, and you were eager to 
enter into your kingdom with all the 
strength you possessed. 

In a few months he brought out his 
famous “War Number” of the “Philis- 
tine” in which he paid his respects to 
the war lords of Germany. This came at a 
time when every effort was being bent 
in this country towards neutrality. It 
created a tremendous sensation. But his 
indictment was a startling prophecy. 

But in May, 1915, the Lusitania was 
sunk. Elbert Hubbard, and Alice Hub- 
bard, his wife, were aboard. He was on 
his way to see for himself about the 
way the war was being fought. There is 
good evidence to show that that great 
liner, with its thousand women and chil- 
dren, was sunk to gét_one man, Elbert 
Hubbard! He had dohe more, and was 
doing more, to bring America to the side 
of the Allies than anyone else. His pen 
must be stopped. And so the terpedo 
was launched, and the Irish Sea witnessed 
the greatest crime in modern days. 


;-1SERT Hubbard came to dignify 
work. He was one of those gigantic 
souls capable of testing their strength 
against the torrent of custom and preju- 
dice. His weapons were words, pointed 
with sarcasm and irony, softened with hu- 
mor and illuminated with clear, sparkling 
thought. His viewpoint was all-inclusive, 
world-wide, and his good humor was his 
saving grace. 

He was our first business philosopher, 
our first champion of work. He dignified 
for us the job we must do; he taught us 
that work for work’s sake is best, and 
that business is the great civilizer. He 
revised our thinking; we had thought 
we were slaves and serfs—he proved to 
us that we were kings, gods in the chrysalis. 

He wrote much that was for the 
moment, and much that was not worth- 
while, but he produced a_ philosophy 
which the world accepted with greater 
eagerness in his own life-time, than any 
writer ever before experienced. He will 
be known-as the apostle of work; as a 
dreamer who proved his dreams; an idealist 
who could meet the pay-roll;as a man who 
had the supreme courage to die as he had 
lived, with anticipation in his heart, his 
head’ up, and a smile on his lips! 


The printshop and lawn at the Roycroft Shops where Hubbard taught his helpers 
to work with “‘head, hand and heart” 
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Novelty shrubs and 
plants from the great 
plains of the Northwest will give your 
plantings distinction. 














Even the severest climate will not 
keep our hardy stock from making your 
home beautiful and giving you am abun- 
dant crop of fine fruit. 


Bred in the vigorous climate of the 
Northwest, Will’s Seeds are the hard- 
iest, earliest and most drought resistant 
in the world, 


Write now for your copy of 1924 
Illustrated Catalog—contains 100 pages 
fully illustrated and has many helpful 
Complete listing of 
Send 


seeding suggestions. 
rain, vegetable and flower seeds. 
or it today. 


FREE 
Illustrated 
Booklet 


a] Oscar H. Will 





Bismarck, N. Dak. o 
Fioucer Seeahouse, 
and Nursery 
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L salty Your Home 


It’s the easiest thing to improve the appearance of 
home with the aid of my landscape department, An the 
cost issurprisinglylow. Asthelargest grower ofshrubsand 
trees I sell direct to punters, Just write me telling what 
you want to accomplish and I"llsend you fullinformatiop 
about my special service to home owners by return mail. 
Through years of careful propagating, I have developed the fin- 
est trees and shrubs to be found. When transplanted thes 
will thrive and grow. Ican furnish you just the kind of trees 
and shrubs you re looking for, and at prices that will satisfy you 
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Most complete book of its kind. Full of help 
ful hints on planting and care taken from my 
many years of experience. Suggestions fog 
landscaping. Lote of bar- 
gains. See how easily you 
can landscape your home. 
Write me today. 


EARL E. MAY, Pres. 


MAY SEED . 
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Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
—~ with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes, Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 79.7 Newark, New York 
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Guaranteed to Bloom 


Take the guess-work out of 
your rose growing by planting 
Conard Star Roses. They are 
so much better than most other 
roses that we guarantee them to 
bloom or refund your money. 


We also put a durable White 
Star Label with our name and 
the name of the rose on the 
plant as the sign of that quality 
which enables us to make this 
remarkable guarantee. 


Conard Star Roses are of care- 
fully chosen varieties, field 
grown and so carefully shipped 
that they reach you full of 
strength and vitality—sure to 
givebeautiful blooms. A Conard 
Star Tag in any rose garden, is 
a mark of distinction—yet 
Conard roses cost no more than 
ordinary roses. 


Write today for 52 page illus- 
trated catalog with advice on 
roses for every place and pur- 
pose. It’s free. 


CONARD & JONES CO., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


West Grove, Pa. 


Box 25, 























GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Special Offer 


100 blooming size bulbs, our selection 
of 15 varieties, only $2.50 postpaid. © 


The Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn. 








Gladiolus 


Two fine new varieties 


GLENDALE and ELORA 


Write for Price List 


W. B. Davis & Co., Aurora, Ill. 


Mid-Winter Cellar Vegetable Garden 


Fresh Asparagus, Rhubard, Witloof chicory Salad 

fom your cellar in el poe yp A produced. I 
the necessary r ctions. 

WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J., Root Specialist 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 
Those Plants in Your Window 


Continued from page 15 


Mr. Moore when asked about this part 
of their care during the winter. “In 
general, each plant should have the soil 
in the pot saturated with water until the 
water trickles thru into the jardiniere or 
drain dish below. Then before applying 
any more, the soil should be allowed to 
become dry ehough to be crumbly. Just 
how long a time this will be depends 
upon the individual plant, the amount 
of soil in the pot, and the dryness of the 
atmosphere of the room. Proper watering 
is one of the most critical matters in the 
care of house plants, and one which is 
very often neglected.” 


Mr. Moore, who is a lover of plants 
and flowers for their beauty, as well as 
being head of the horticulture depart- 
ment at Wisconsin’s state university, 
divides house plants into three classes 
according to the amount of light which 
they need. 

There are those which housewives and 
others raise for the beauty of their foliage. 
Foliage plants, as a rule, should have 
very little direct sunlight. There are the 
plants which are kept during the winter 
for their cheery attractive blossoms; 
these should have a large amount of sun- 
shine if they are to blossom generously. 
And, third, there are the bulbous plants, 
the growth of which may be forced from 
Christmas-time until spring. These 
plants need special treatment in regard 
to the light which they should have. 


Of the plants which are grown for 
their foliage beauty, housewives are 
probably most fond of ferns. These, Mr. 
Moore states, are undoubtedly the hard- 
est to grow under modern conditions, 
but if the general rules for the care of 
plants are observed, and if the ferns are 
placed in north windows or somewhere 
else where they will get light but not 
sunshine, they will do fairly well. The 
crested fern is found to stand the test as 
vigorously as any. The holly fern is also 
attractive and grows well with care. The 
group of ferns to which the Boston fern 
belongs, however, is the most difficult of 
any to cultivate in winter. 

A house plant delightful! for its foliage, 
and one which will endure abuse almost 
better than any other, is the aspidistra. 
This plant requires very little light; it 
will stand unusual degrees of heat and 
cold; and even a certain amount of gas 
fumes does not dull its ardor for growth. 

Of the palms, the Phoenix Roebelenii 
has been found to be best for house cul- 
ture. Those who like the umbrella plant 
can easily care for it when it becomes 
unattractive by cutting the tops clear 
back to the ground and allowing new 
“umbrellas” to grow and unfold. This 
plant being partly aquatic can stand in 
water some of the time without harm. 
Thus to a certain extent it can be a means 
of supplying necessary moisture to the 
air of the room. Rubber plants are decora- 
tive for their foliage if kept free from 
dust, and the variegated screw pine 
(Pandanus Veitchii) is also a satisfactory 
foliage plant. Rex begonia, the leaves 
of which many folks admire, will often- 
times be fairly successful if it has unusu- 
ally moist atmosphere and the light 
strikes it indirectly. This begonia, un- 
like most other plants, must never have 
water upon its leaves. 

Flower culturists have learned that 
plenty of bright warm sunlight is es- 
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sential to produce blossoms on most 
flowering plants. Of the flowering group, 
several of the primroses are hardy in 
the house. Obconica is one of the most 
popular varieties. Its only fault lies in 
the tiny hairs on its leaves which irritate 
the skin of certain people and cause an 
“itch.” It affects the skins of a few in 
almost as poisonous a manner as poison 
ivy. Probably, in either of these cases, 
the best remedy is to present the plant 
to some friend whose skin is not thus 
annoyed. Obconica is the only one of the 
primroses which acts in this way. 

The daintiest of primroses is the baby 
primrose (forbesii) with its fine foliage 
and its delicate pink blossoms which 
bloom in profusion. This is considered 
one of the best for house use because it is 
excellent for table decoration. The fairy 
primrose (malachoides), which to the 


ordinary observer is much like the baby 


primrose, is another good decorative 
plant. None of the primroses require 
much extra attention besides the careful 
following of general rules. 


“Winter bulbs which are being forced 
into blossom should be kept in a fairly 
dark place until they have developed a 
good root system,” continued Mr. Moore 
in his explanation. “If these hyacinth or 
daffodil or narcissus bulbs can be kept in 
a room with little heat, so much the bet- 
ter. They should be placed near the 
coldest window, then, after they have 
started to grow, brought into the light. 
After they have begun to flower, their 
period of blossoming will be prolonged if 
the plants are set away from the strong 
light of the window. The dining-room 
or living-room table is sometimes a good 
place. 

“There are some kinds of plants which 
can seldom be forced to bloom satisfac- 
torily in winter no matter how hard folks 
try to make them by keeping them grow- 
ing in the sunshine. Lady Washington 
geranium and most fuchsias are two such 
kinds. These plants need to rest during 
the first of the winter and may be kept 
in a dark part of the basement or cellar. 
About January or February they can 
be orought up, pruned back, and set in 
the window ready for the springtime 
which is their natural flowering period. 


“Few of the house plants of which 
folks are fond need much special atten- 
tion. But good judgment must be used 
in obtaining moist and pure atmosphere 
and in giving the plants proper tempera- 
ture and light and correct watering. Al- 
most anyone by those means can have 
fair success. Grandmother’s ‘luck with 
plants’ meant a large percentage of 
naturally good conditions along with her 
loving care.” 


Homes of Famous Americans 


Many readers interested in the series 
on “Homes of Famous Americans” have 
asked us if back numbers containing the 
earlier articles are available. We have 
a few of these at ten cents per copy, or 
one dollar for the complete 1923 series 
The articles started in January, 1923, 
and the following homes have been dis- 
cussed: Mount Vernon, The Hermitage, 
Beauvoir, Lincoln’s Home, Hardscrabble 
(Grant’s Home), Taylor’s Home, Eliza 
House, Mount Pleasant, Betsy Ross 
House, Emerson’s Home, Arlington, and 
Carlyle House. Orders filled until our 
small supply is exhausted. 
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Cleaning Drain Pipes 


——— Se 
It happens in the best of plumbing. | NOT “Just. heudinne Seed Soke at 


Now and then a clog occurs between the 
lavatory or kitchen sink. Sometimes 
this is at the trap and somet*mes it is not. | e “ue a: 
(IN 









When the trap clogs, the pipes are easily 
opened again by removing this section. 
But when the clog occurs below the 
floor the condition is not so easily 
remedied. Certain chemicals are on the 
market which are excellent for removing 
semi-obstructions. But water must be 
















For more than seventy years the Livingston Seed Farms have 
specialized on vegetable, field and flower seeds of the very 
highest quality. Livingston’s Tomatoes are world fa- 
mous—the choice of leading market growers throughout 
America. Livingston's Lettuce, Radish, _— Beet, Spin- 
ach, Pepper, Muskmelon—all varieties of 


LIVINGSTONS - 


TRUE-BLUE SEEDS 


are carefully tested for purity and vitality — absolutely dependable in every way. 
Write for Your Free Copy of This Valuable Book—Our 1924 Annual 
One of the finest gardening guides ever published is for the asking. Handsomely 
illustrated—and replete with truthful descri and hel helpful cultural directions of the 
best—and only the best—vegetab e, flower and field seeds, Contains 
offers of choicest collections at attractive prices. Whether you are going to plant many acres 
of tomatoes or other vegetables, or just a tiny bed of pansies, you will want this book 
of facts— issued by one of America’s most famous pioneer seed houses. Write postal 
—or mail coupon—today. 
THE LIVINGSTON, SEED CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 























Livingston Seed Co., 185 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, 0. | 
Gentlemen: Please send your free “Blue Book.” 














(4 Name 
Address 
able to pass or they won’t work. \ 

There is a way, however, which works } }) y 
_, It eApnaaniny here because it is so \\ lpr 4 ps a eS Se oe a oe oe oe oe 
simple and because almost everyone will NN 4 } ea, (4 ye ae Ss = 
have the materials already at hand with : wali WI ( : ~ = — 
which to work. 

The above-floor plumbing is removed 
in the usual way. A plug is cut from 
close-grain wood, to fit the open end of 
the pipe where it protrudes thru the floor. 
With a brace and metal drill, a hole is 
bored thru this just large enough to take 
the end of the tubing on a tire pump. 

This pump should be of the double- 
acting variety so that the pressure created 
will be constant. Otherwise it will be 
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Have a Successful Garden 
Harris Seeds are used by the best market gardeners be- 
cause by careful selection and breeding we have wonder- 
D» fully improved some varieties. Private gardens can 

4 obtain better results because all varieties are tested and 
SJ the percentage that will germinate is marked on the label po yes can 


tell just how many will grow before you sow them. Harris is the Seed- 
man who tells you the result of his tests. 


Send for Our Free Catalog 
Of Vegetables, Field and Flower Seeds—Find out 


about the Harris system and buy these superior seeds 
direct from our farms at wholesale prices. HA R Vv | S 
JOSEPHHARRISCO.,R.F.D.4,Coldwater,N.Y. 4 EY ato hy 


DAHLIAS FOR DELIGHT | | 5 rowex. 






















The world’s greatest prize-winning varieties and 
are listed in our 1924 illustrated Catalogue Lawn Mower Tractor 
and Cultural Notes. Write for it. It seeds, it cultivates, it 


QUANNAPOWITT DAHLIA GARDENS, Wakefield, Mass. meee De News. Ham 


lies power for operating 
ight machinery. 


The BOLENS has a patented arched axle for 


WORLD'S 5 CHAMPION LAYERS clearance and a tool control for accurate guidance 


in close weeding and cultivating. A differential 
drive makes turning easy. All attachments have 
snap hitches and are aeeoty interchangeable. 
A boy will run it with delight. 


Send for full particulars 
Gilson Manufacturing Company 











i A waite LECHORNS. The 1S? PRIZF 
American Business Hens: 250— 2 . 
300 bred line. Large White 
3 cee, inners at National Shows 
om Egg-Laying Contests. 
—_———— HIGHEST QUALITY CHICKS 
from certified tested hens mated to 





high power pedigreed sires. Dis- aan on ON be 301 Park Street Port Washington, Wie. 
sable tA422 


= on early orders. a, 
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necessary to give a stroke, then bend | instructive CATALOG FR 
the tubing double to prevent back leakage DeVRIES" GRANDVIEW POULTRY FARM, RR. 3 Zeeland, Mic. 











while the pluny is again drawn to the 
top of the barrel. The plug is then driven 
lightly into the pipe, care being taken 
to have a fit, the tubing put in place and 
a few strokes given. Except in the most Wn ee are = 

obstinate cases, the air pressure will drive MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 541, * citer Mo. 
the obstruction on thru the pipe and into 
the soil pipe, where it no longer causes | HARDY FIELD ag te Lag Ay beer: | Inventions Commercialized Prssetet or Gupatented 


Vines, Peonies, Iris, roartget fie Strawberry, Gardena Patented or unpatented 


a. J Vegetable Plants. a repaid. In business ears. Complete facilities. References 
trouble-—Dale R. Van Horn. Send for Catalogue. "Weaver vRnaparb Hoots dens, Wichita, Kans. | Write ADAM FISHER MFG. CO. 276. St. Louis. Mo 


STRAWBERRIES 
THE BEST MONEY CROP 
. You can grow them. Get our 
Book of Berries andijearn how. Lote 
of dependable STRAWBERRY in 
formation. Just the kind you want 
$8 years in the business. No other 
book like it. It’s free. Write today 
W. fF, ALLEN CO., 


95 £, Market St. Salisbury, Ma. 


BEST CHICKS atLOWEST PRICES 


Miller Baby Chicks—20 leading varieties. 
Big hatch this season of more than a 
million brings prices down to 10c up, low- 
est in our 21 years of hatching. 97% a 























all the choicest varieties grown in our 
own upland Nurseries, the largest in New 
York State, and offered to you at growers’ 
prices—For 40 years we have been build- 
ing up our big Nursery business by 
delivering only the best quality stock, 
grown, dug and shipped under our per- 
sonal supervision, 

We know the varieties sent you are 
just what you order and guarantee them 
to be absolutely healthy and vigorous— 
We sell direct from our 400-acre Nursery 
at cost of production plus one profit. 
That’s why Maloney customers get better 
trees at such exceptionally low prices. 

This Spring we have a fine assortment 
and can give you what you want. Send 
today for our FREE DESORIPTIVE OAT- 
ALOG, and place your order early. 

We prepay Transportation Charges. (See catalog.) 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc. 
18 Main 8t., Dansville, N. Y. 


Dansville’s Pioneer Nurseries 
ror DigfreeCatalogue 


Buy TREES and PLANTS 


With a GUARANTEE 


THAT really means something 


A guarantee on nursery stock is a new 
idea—a —— tomake sure of what you 
buy. W wn Nurseries are not afraid 
pes ours ates whet they sell. We grow our 

wn strongly-rooted, vigorous-growing, 
heavy-bearing trees and plants and hone 
ay | a gad el them. By guaran- 

is plainly prin on i part 
rny order blank. wari: “a 
nursery been cele’ 

century for Fruit, Nut and < Preead Set pelt « "1 
Shrubs, Roses, B 


























ushes, Perennial Plants of 


We are introducers and have exclusive 
sale of the New Ohio Beauty Apple, a 
splendid Winter Apple, beautiful in a 
Pearance, of delicious flavor; a splendid 
moper and heavy, regular bearer. Also 
the Dr. Worcester Peach. Beautiful, de- 
licious, good shipper and keeper. Extra 
p+ A most valuable commercial 


y. 

We sell to you direct—no commission 
to agents—you get the benefit in lower 
prices. Why take chances when you can 
fet insured stock? Send for complete Il- 
ustrated catalogue and growers guide 
py hy p Son best results and 
pest 8 at best prices. Write today, 
it.is FREE. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
















All the old favorites— 
those that ,have been 
proved by thousands f 
mid-west gardeners— 
talked.about andypictured | 
in this booklet. “These 
plants are raised right here 
in the corn-belt (where 
things grow better than any- 
where else), and they will 
keep on growing in your garden. 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
for gardens e here. Good 
old reliable kinds that every- 
body likes and that every- 
y can grow. We want 
you to have this booklet of 
seeds—A 1 


Plants an 

card will bring a free copy 
—write today. 

A. WASHBURN & SONS 
Box A, Bloomington, Lil. 
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Painting Your Winter Dooryard 


Continued from page 8 

foreign low-growing shrubs so universally 
loved and so hardy that the planting of 
it is in danger of being overdone in this 
country. But the entire personality of 
the little shrub, from its graceful form 
to.its polished red berries, is so pleasing 
that it is small wonder it is a favorite. 

Combinations which are unusual, how- 
ever, and which will make your dooryard 
different from that of your neighbor, even 
tho you both love barberry, are possible. 
Use a little of it along with some of our 
native evergreens. It may be placed in 
front of the Sabin juniper, or clustered 
with pyramidal arbor vitae. The long 
branches of the prairie rose in their deep 
mulberry shades likewise make a striking 
combination with the lacelike structure 
of this little Japanese “friend.” 

Someone has truly said, “To scatter 
surubs is distracting; to group them 
artistic.”” But there are always exceptions. 
The American yew with its berries like 
tiny red lanterns hung singly is an ad- 
mirable shrub for specimen planting. It 
is a delightful surprise to find red Christ- 
mas ornaments actually growing on an 
evergreen, and a good place to plant 
this native yew is just outside the door 
or underneath a window where it may be 
enjoyed at close range. 

Deciduous or American holly, a dioe- 
cious plant, is another shrub which may 
be planted in single specimens for ex- 
cellent winter effect. Altho unlike other 
holly, it loses its leaves, its berries are 
profuse and beautiful and remain until 
long after Christmas. Bluejays have a 
great liking for the fruit of this holly. 

Then there is the native mountain 
ash heavily laden with red-orange berries 
which last all winter long, or until the 
birds have finished using the tree as a 
banquet hall. Native high-bush cran- 
berry, too, has wondrous fruit—translu- 
cent berries, they are—so that when the 
bush is planted on the south and west of 
one’s grounds it is at its best, for the sun- 
light shining thru makes the red berries 
redder still. 

American chokeberry (aronia arbuti- 
folia) of the variety called “brilliantis- 
sima”’ has fruit almost as scarlet as the 
deciduous holly. Rosa Carolina, or 
native swamp rose, is particularly good 
to plant along curving drives on larger 
grounds. It holds its berries late, and the 
winter color of the branches helps to 
complete the picture. 

Mother Nature, it is said, must have 
been in a tantrum when she made the 
devil’s walking stick, or Hercules’ club. 
But in spite of its wicked names, this 
shrub-tree is an interesting one in late 
fall and winter. Autumn paints its club- 
like form in yellows and reds—fiame colors 
of the underworld, they seem—and its 
loose flower clusters ripen into shining 
black fruit which hangs far into the 
winter. 

After most other colors have faded in 
fall, there is always left the Yankee 
witch hazel to blossom all alone. As 
soon as its leaves have fallen, about the 
last of October or in November, its 
branches are covered with starry yellow 
flowers. 

“There is something witch-like in its 
appearance,” spoke Thoreau in his 
journals long ago. “Its blossoming, too, 
when other shrubs have lost their leaves 
as well as blossoms, looks like witches’ 
craft. Its blossoms smell like spring, 
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FRUIT TREES 


ALL PREPAID 


For $4.00 We Will Ship You 


Either Assortment 


NUMBER 1 

6 Pium Trees. Assorted Japan Varieties. 

6 Peach Trees. Assorted Varieties. 

6 Grape Vines. Cwncord and Niagara. 
NUMBER 2 

6 Nut Trees. Assorted Kinds. 

6 Apple Trees. Assorted Kinds. 

6 Flowering Shrubs. Assorted Kinds. 


Both Assortments for $7.50 


18 of your selection in lots of 6 of a kind $4.50. 
Good stock. Guaranteed delivered in good con- 
dition. We reserve the right to ref money 


whenever our surplus is exhausted. 


Most complete line Fruit, Ornamental Trees, 
etc., offered in SOUTHWEST. Buy direct from 
growers. 48 page catalogue free. 


Consolidated Nurseries 
Houston Dept. W Texas 


FREE cosacrseoe 

















Big ; introductory oBest Se 
Watermelon Seeds 











Planning a 


NEW HOME? 





SPECIAL OFFER: Send PO adn A) 


$2.50 for any three Books and **West C J . 
Garage Folder. 60 Houses 6&7 Rooms 
Money back if not satisfied | 75 mas, Be mo] 


E. W. STILLWELL & COMPANY 
Architects, 152 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 











NITRATE OF SODA 
SULPHATE OF AMONIA 
Distributors 


Sunoco Spraying Oil—Scalecide—Arsenate lead Para- 
cide—Oil wraps—Lime sulphur—Nicotine—Tobacco 
Dust. Price list on request. Large Stoc ick 
Service—Largest Supply House for Fruit Grower in 
Middle West. 
Ss. H. BURTON, Western Distributor 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA 


RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


We teach you how. Easilylearned athome. Our ~~ 
anteed methods make success certain—indorsed by 
leading Agricultural Colleges. Send TO- 

DAY for FREE BOO 
D>. Raise Poultry For Profit.” 

St National Poultry Institute 


401 Washington, D.C, 


BABY CHICKS 
From 200-Egg Hens 
Chicks from winter la 
R.I. , Barred 
‘ons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White 7. 
ite Plymouth Rocks and Black Minorcas, Pe 
Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live C+ f guaran . 
Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching eggs, $8.00 per 100 up 
Circular free. 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Overwhelming ners 1 

CHAMPION American Show. WHolders of P. ~. 
GLADIOLI ———_— of = ee Best 
ELNWOOD TERRACE GARDENS, BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
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FLOWERS for 10 Sania pulee, all colors, and 


50 varieties of flower of plants, 
and flower seeds. ROSESIDE GARDENS, Warwick, Pa. 
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suggesting amid all these signs of autumn 
—falling leaves and frost—that the life 
of Nature is untouched.” 

Shrubs like the witch hazel are price- 
less in one’s home grounds when every- 
thing else is going to its winter’s rest. 
It is a plant which is easily grown, if it 
is given plenty of good garden soil. And 
no other native shrub is more extraordi- 
narily interesting. 

A few of the shrubs which are not 
native are so exceptionally good in win- 
ter for single planting that they are 
worthy of mention. Herbaceous bitter- 
sweet (solanum culcamara), altho a very 
different bittersweet from our American 
vine with its orange fruits, has wonderful 
autumn and winter color in its scarlet 
berries which last all the season. And 
it, like our native yew, may well find a 
place near one’s home entrance. There is 
another reason, too, for giving a place 
to this foreign bittersweet. It furnishes 
food for valuable birds which have mis- 
takenly arrived in the northern latitude 
before the danger of blizzards and deep 
snows has passed. Cedar waxwings are 
especially fond of “bittersweets.” A 
flock of them may be attracted to your 
home grounds and will clear a whole bush 
of berries if they happen along hungry 
after a February snow. 

Winged burning bush, of Japanese 
origin, called “winged’”’ because of the 
strange projections on its bark, is another 
foreigner which is intensely colorful in 
both foliage and berries. This may be 
used alone, or it may be combined with 
aative evergreens. 

Many folks will go to the trouble and 
expense of importing plants which will 
give them summer bloom late in the year. 
But with the exception of a few like those 
which have been mentioned, it is better 
to choose carefully our own American 
shrubs and trees. To gain a greater ap- 
preciation of America’s wonderful out 
of doors we can begin with the beauties 
that are within reach. 

A foreigner visiting in this country 
exclaimed in amazement to a friend 
upon seeing from a car window the au- 
tumn landscape: “Your wonderful color! 
We have nothing like it in all our land! 
What are you doing with it?” 

Nowhere in the world is autumn and 
winter landscape coloring more beautiful 
than in north central United States. 
Greater understanding of its worth will 
come when native growing things are 
allowed to prove how well they can help 
to chase away cold weather dullness from 
your dooryard. 


If you wish to fill the cookie jar, try 
the following recipe for nut cookies: 


‘ Elizabeth's Peanut Cookies 

eggs, we ten 1 teaspoonful baking 
a butter wader tel cal 
cupful sugar teaspoon: it 
cupful milk 1 cupful — 


cu 
Combine, drop by the scant teaspoonful 
on buttered tins, place half a peanut in 
the middle of each and bake about fifteen 
minutes in a moderate oven. When 
baked they should be golden with a 
aarrow brown rim. 
nee Cider Cake ai 
em gaa - i scant teaspoonful cin 
1% cupfuls brown sugar namon 
2 eggs; yolks and whites Nutmeg, o jew gratings 
ten separa’ 1 to 2 cupfuls raisins, 
\% cupful each milk, coarsely chop or 
and cider seedless ones halved; 
2% cupfuls flour currants; thi sli 
“ teaspoonful soda citron 
Mix in the order given, and bake 
tather slowly in a moderate oven. 





| Prices way down 

dit from nursery to you ELIMINATES ALL 
qe irxPENSE. NO COMMISSIONS TO PAY, NO TRA 
Being the actual grower 





To advertise Ferris 
CUSTOMERS -- new 
GIVE BIGGEST VALUEs for the 


JUALITY--to make N 
money -- I 


RGAIN, 











Millions of them warty fn 


BIG CATALOG FREE 





Rosebushes Given Away 












ends ~ to prove that } 


early customers RosEBUSHES 
zs Write today and get my big special offer 


this a bargain ort 5 
gain land =e Po E™ He 
EVERGREENS Gite imintimicad 2 2? MER 


Your choice of any 6 of the above Bargains, $8 


..im fact the best § 


Besser tenet 


today. It’s int instructive. 
tL. FERRIS NURSERY CO 
735 Bridge St. 


Hampton, Iowa 








Improved European Fitberts 


For eleven years we have specialized in pagating these plants so 
that you can grow this Great nut delicacy, Big Meaty Filberts 
(Hazel Nuts) on your own grounds. 





New Everblooming Rugosa Rose 


Clusters of beautiful bright red flowers resembling bunches of 
red carnations. Very double with petal edges serrated and 
with a beautiful deep green, healthy foliage. Blooms con- 
tinually from early Summer until frost. 

are only two of our special-ies. Many others are 
Siystrated pF = —. ree, Cosaioens FA 1s ‘ 
Send f today and find out about our splen assort o 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants and new fast growing 
cl vines. 
—— Send today for Free Catalog (in colors) 


L. W. HALL CO., Inc. 495 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. Everblooming— Red Rugosa 


(not for the rose garden) 









For maas and hedge plantinge— 















(Splendid Nursery Stock ofallkinds) 
BOX OF SEEDS—10c lg 


===, This isa Wonderful Box of 
SSS eee Seeds and will produce 
bushels of Vegetables, 
<4 Fruits and wers. 



















++ from your own garden. Plant in 
hs our yard, on arbor, trellis, or along 

o% | a and have delicious Grapes for 
wae table, juice, or jelly. Can’t you pic- 
ture their rich, fruity fragrance and 
taste their aromatic sweetness? They are 
easy to grow and require little care. Also 
Currants, Gooseberries, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, plants and 
Flowering Shrubs. «Write for free catalogue. 





Box 16 Fredonia, New Y¥ 





T. S HUBBARD COMPANY - 
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1200 fertile acres of vigorous 





Box 405 Painesville, 


and shade trees, active vines 
BE berry bushes, sturdy perennials 
| ornamentals—guaranteed by our te 
years’ experience as nurserymen. 
A s 1924 Catalog—Better Than Ever 
You'll find it helpful. Write to-dap 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
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Yours for Better Gardens 


Gilson Garden Tools 


Whether your garden is large or small, it'll be 
more productive if reperly cultivated. The 
Gilson Dubl-Duty shown here is the greatest 
cultivator ever in- 
vented ; makes every 
stroke count. The 
Gilson Killweed is 





















and wheel form. 
Write or 
spectal free 
booklet giv- 
ing valuable 
hints on 
the subject 
of culti- 
vating 
for bigger, 
better 
crops 


The 
6 inch 
Dubdi- 
Duty in 
Action. 


Special Trial Offer: 


To further popularize Gilson Garden Tools we will 
supply a 6inch Dubl-Duti (minus handle easily bought 
at any hardware store) and a 300 page book on Home 
Vegetable Gardening for $1.85 postpaid. You must be 
satisfied or money back. 

Dealers: Write for special proposition. 


J. E. GILSON COMPANY 


200 Valley Street Port Washington, Wis. 

















This Year Try Stahelin’s Big Yield 


trawberry 
ge og 


Shrubbery 


Gotensio variety, adaptable to any soll. $6950 
Grow Staheiin’s Strawberries this year— 
they will make Big Money—u 4 moard 
DELICIOUS, PREMIER. MARVEL, 
R 
COOPER and the CHAMPION - world’s peri up. 
greatest ever-bearing strawberry; are al] Our prices are 
robust, healthy, well-rooted plants, readily VeTy low for 
edaptable to your soil. Thousands « our high quality 
customers are coining big mon stock. Every 
berries. Soean YOU, START THI: HIS YEARI piast guarsn- 


Gi f A. - sree § ‘Bpae hice 
Scousend up Write | tne for 


Send for our BIG FREE fullcolored cata- 
log of Strawberries, Raspberries’ Bleck. 


, Asceronen. | ete. FR REE E E 


f. C, Stahelin & Son, Props. of Catalog 
GRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 15, Bridgman, Mich, 


Stevensville 
StrawherryPlants 
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are large 
derfully "lesclown, big vielders. 
Healthy, vigorous, deep-rooted. 
Ideal for all soiis, Cash in on our 60 years 
y strains, cooren,. 


rience in developing 
World’s biggest be the ever-bear- 
ing sensation, PREMIER, earliest o: all. a 
line of oats. AN BLACK RASPBERRIES, 

Ta Suruss, > fete TULIP BULSS, ROSES. 


GRAP ES cs savings. my 7 W443 
ack, pees for 


STEVEN SVILLE NURSERIES 


Stevensvilie, 


Keith’s New Land ae pd pay bi Cae plows 

ing insures three 4- to eer ith’ 5 
its grown on fresh, virgin soil are strong, y 
vigorous, deep- rooted and 


$500 to $700 [Ee 


with plenty of fresh straw- 
berries f h tabl 


KEITH BROS. N URSERY 
Box 920 Sawyer, Mich. 
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Mrs. Spring gathers her interesting garden material here 


Between Times In January 
FLORENCE SPRING 


ANUARY is a between time in garden 
J activities, and is a fine month for 
not only catching up, but for getting 
ahead; and I know of no more comfort- 
able feeling in regard to any industry 
than that of knowing that we are a bit 
ahead of the game. 

The house plants now need a bit of 
special care. To begin with, they should 
not be too crowded, which is very apt 
to be the case as they grow and develop. 
It is really best to show Spartan-like 
firmness and discard the less ornamental, 
thus giving plenty of space to the hand- 
somest specimens. If you are too tender- 
hearted to absolutely throw away these 
weaklings, and have an unused sunny 
window upstairs, you can use it as a sort 
of nursery, shifting the plants in and out 
of the downstairs limelight as advisable. 
As you value the appearance of yuur 
house plants, remove at once all withered 
blossoms and yellowing leaves. The soil 
should be kept loose and aerated by 
digging carefully around the roots oc- 
casionally; I keep an old steel fork at 
hand. Some good fertilizer is now needed. 
Any good plant-food will do, applied as 
directed. There are several good ones on 
the market, and a package should be 
kept on hand at all times. Water house 
plants conscientiously, never allowing 
them to get too dry; on the other hand 
don’t let the soil get soggy and sour. A 
sunny window is a necessity for most 
blossoming plants; the little semper 
florens Vernon begonias, however, and 
many non-blooming varieties do well 
with very little direct sunlight. I always 
grow the former abundantly, thus keeping 
my windows gay, and a table plant always 
in readiness. 

Plants should be showered frequently, 
that their leaves may breathe freely and 
not become clogged with dust. It goes 
without saying that fresh, dustless foliage 
adds greatly to the attractiveness of a 
window garden. A bay window devoted 
to plants may have a shallow pan filled 
with tiny pebbles fitted to the shelf, 
in which the pots may stand. The plants 
may then be freely and frequently 
showered with a fine spray of tepid water. 
We sometimes cover shelves with white 
oilcloth or paint them with automobile 
paint or varnish, thus also allowing fre- 
quent spraying. If neither plan is prac- 
ticable remove the plants occasionally 


to sink or bathtub and shower them well 
We use a rubber bulb hand-sprayer. 
This liberal use of water also helps 
moisten the air of the room, making it 
more healthful. Evaporate water in pans 
on radiators, if possible, for—first, the 
benefit of the family, and second, the 
plants. Drop a few seeds of morning 
glories into some of the pots, and later 
on enjoy the delicate dwarf bells that will 
greet you at breakfast time. By the way, 
next spring order seeds of “Heavenly 
Blue morning glory,” imported from 
Cape Verde, for outdoor planting, if you 
wish to see the most gorgeous and beauti- 
ful—without exception—mass of sky- 
blue blossoms that you can possibly imag- 
ine. 

Aphides are discouraged—and usually 
~outed—by frequent and copious shower- 
ings of strong tepid soapsuds. A soft 
brush used in connection with the suds 
is excellent for removing the aphides 
from foliage. Frequent showering also 
effectually disposes of the red spider— 
another annoying plant enemy. 

January is none too early to bring in 
branches of forsythia, apple and pea) 
trees, lilacs, and other flowering shrubs, 
for forcing into bloom in sunny windows. 
Pussy willows and wild shrubs with 
elaborate catkins are also entertaining 
and attractive forced in winter. This 
always interests the children. A year o1 
two ago I was able to present a large 
bunch of golden forsythia blossoms as a 
wedding anniversary gift on January 24, 
and pink and white apple blossoms and 
fairy-like white lilac blooms peeping from 
tiny bright green leaves are so lovely as 
a late winter house decoration as to make 
their forcing a regular seasonal activity 
in our establishment. Keep the branches 
in containers of fresh water and frequent- 
ly spray them until the buds start. 

There is still, however, some outside 
work practicable in an open or suitable 
season. See that the vegetables stored 
outside are adequately protected. Tar 
paper may be placed over other coverings 
and leaves heaped on this. Get in the 
way of looking for caterpillar nests and 
moth eggs on fences, trees, etc., and 
remove and destroy them. If you have 
neglected covering the strawberry bed 
or trimming the briars—jobs sometimes 
crowded out—an open season will allow 
you to remedy the neglect; Grapevines, 
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currant and gooseberry bushes, etc., may 
be pruned or staked in a not-too-severe 
January. Our old friend Peter Henderson 
tells us that plants are not injured by 
being pruned in cold weather, altho the 
pruner may be! Air the cabbages in pit 
or cold frame if unseasonably warm; if 
frozen they are all right. 

Indoors one is never at a loss—even if 
in January—as to pre-garden jobs. As 
suggested last month, keep aclose watch 
on stored vegetables and fruit, removing 
at once everything that shows a trace of 
decay or spoilage. By conscientious care 
in this respect one’s winter stock will last 
in good condition much longer. January 
may be the get-ready month for both 
the vegetable and flower garden. Try to 
accomplish all that is now possible in 
regard to necessary preliminary work as, 
later on, leisure is an unknown quantity. 
If you have been running a garden, care- 
fully think over desirable possible changes 
and plan for them. 

Suitable tools are a very important 
help in gardening. Those on hand should 
be reviewed and repaired and deficiencies 
filled. Keep your eyes open as to inven- 
tions and improvements in this line. It 
is not important—or even desirable— 
to own many tools, but of the greatest 
importance to have just-right ones. After 
a great many years of practical gardening 
I should suggest the following list of 
necessary tools for working a small home 
garden: 

Short handled tools. Two masons’ 
trowels—large and small; these will last 
a lifetime, when cheap ones may break 
at first using. A hand fork, small cul- 
tivator, clawfoot or “excelsior hand- 
weeder.”’ 

Long handled tools. Iron and wooden 
rakes, spade, spading fork, hoe, shove-hoe, 
sod-eutter (for edges), cultivators (light 
and heavy), garden line and stakes (have 
latter made by a blacksmith and they 
will last forever), a small “lady’s spade” 
—splendid for moving perennials and 
transplanting husky perennials, ete. A 
child’s rake on a long handle is invaluable 
for cultivating between closely planted 
rows of seedlings. It is a good idea to own 
iron rakes of different widths and two 
cultivators, to tempt voluntary work 
from family and guests! There is a splen- 
did cultivator, with long handle ending 
with four curved, finger-like, somewhat 
flexible steel prongs, the outer ones 
having sharp edges; I should hardly 
know hew to garden without it! A wheel 
hoe is, of course, a very great convenience 
in a garden large enough to be planted 
with liberal spaces. 

Beside these necessities there are lots 
of “aids.”” Stakes—quantities of them, 
kept from year to year, many strong 
baskets of various sizes—one or two 
shallow ones, watering-pot, wheelbarrow, 
a bunch of raffia, plenty of wooden 
markers, and a branding iron for marking 
your tools and baskets—thus salvaging 
many from borrowers. I also find that a 
strong basket, to be carried about, in 
which are assembled small conveniences 
—trowel, spool of wire, clippers, scissors, 
markers, indelible pencil, etc., is an in- 
estimable convenience. These baskets, 
filled with good and strong tools, may be 
purchased, but may be much more 
cheaply “assembled.” By the way, this 
or any of the above “specialties” make 
splendid birthday or special occasion 
gifts to those addicted to the delights 
of gardening. 
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Best for the 
Home Garden 


dwarf fruit trees this spring. 


C. C. McKAY, Mer., Box F 


Write for free catalog and feel free to ask for any special informa- 
tion wanted. Visitors are always welcome at the Nursery. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO.,Inc. 284 Cedar St., DUNDEE, ILL. 
Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in America 


Your local Nurseryman, Florist or Landscape 
Architect has Hill’s Evergreens or can 


Dwarf fruit trees—something old in a new way—same kind of fruit, 
smaller growing trees—planted closer than the old way (ten or twelve feet 
apart)—need less room—makes them right for your own garden—never get 
too big—easier to care for—easier to pick the fruit—bear sooner than ordin- 
ary fruit trees—get some fruit quicker (from two to four years after plant- 
ing)—get our catalogue now—never too late to try a good thing—plant 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 





A Choose Evergreens Wisely | 


All the exquisite beauty of Evergreens is shown in 
natural colors in Hill’s 1924 Evergreen Catalog. 


HIL’S EVERGREENS 


ate grown by specialists. Only the choicest selected, 
sturdy trees are sent out from the Nursery. Since 1855 
we have been growing Evergreens exclusively. 
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Save Room 
Quick Fruit 





















GENEVA, N. Y. 





1924 
Catalog 
now ready 
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Get this carefully planned and 
ractical aid to en growing. 
very flower and vegetable seed 
that you might want for your 

garden is listed. Hardy perennials 

and ornamental shrubs for founda- 
tion planting or other decorative 


Catalog ts purpose, and fruit and shade trees, 
complete, are shown in unusual abundance, 
——— Our 1200 acres have supplied pro- 
free. A one fessional gardeners, orchardists and 
card will nurserymen the country over for 
bring it. 70 years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 years 
ainesville, Ohio 


Box 435 
in abundance will be 
FRUI yours if you buy our 
master grown apple, 


peach, plum and pear 
trees. Also, roses, ornamentals, evergreen 
trees, etc. Write for catalog and prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY COMPANY 
Winchester, Tenn. 


PEACH&APP! be. 
Eee Eee 
Catalog. x ‘From Cherry. Berries, Googe, ae. 


Shade and . Vines and Bhrobe. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 




















In Large Sizes 
A Sing suites tees 
make it cheerful in winter. We 


without extra charge. And ous 
prices are tho lowest—quality com 
. You save agents’ com 
sions and get Trees of quality. Write 
today for new catalog and Price List, 
also free booklet of helpful “Home 
Beautifying Suggestions. Buy di 
rect and save money.”’ 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 44 Bertin, Maryiane 
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Bargain prices on heaviest yielding, 

‘Wi big rooted, healthy, northern grown 

iy plants. Thrive in all soils. Choice of 
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reduced 


ton, Bun Special, Cooper 
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plants, Black and Red 
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KNIGHT’S PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY — RASPBERRY ~— BLACKBERRY - 
CURRANTS-GOOSEBERR Y-GRAPE-ASPARAGUS 
25% Reduction in Price on some varieties. No 
reduction in quality. Our catalog tells you about 
CHAMPIO The Best Everbearer and 

other best standard varie- 
ties. It tells you how to grow berries successfully and 
contains information to be had from no other source, 
It’s worth much to you but is FREE for the asking. 


David Knight & Son, Box 91, Sawyer Mich, 





Music For Every Home 


Conducted by ANNE SHAW FAULKNER (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer) National Chairman Music, 
General Federation Women’s Clubs 


This department will give short, helpful editorials on the music which should be found in every home. 
Parents desiring help in music training of their children may have their questions answe thru 
this department. dress Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa. 


What Music Should Mean 


Meanwhile, Father and Mother make 
music for their friends via the phono- 


give Nature a chance? If familiarity with 


MERICA has more musical instru- 
a great work of art stimulates a 


ments in her homes than any other 





country and more money has 
been spent on the musical education 


desire to see that work in its 
original form the hearing of a great 





of American children than on those 
of any other land. And yet— 

‘In almost every home little 
Johnnie or Susie is sitting patiently 
practicizg with one eye on the 
clock and with thoughts far afield. 
Why? Because we Americans have 
had the wrong attitude toward 
music. We have never made it an 
actual part of the daily life of our 
home. We have felt that unless we 
had a technical knowledge of music 
we could never be “musical,’”’ and 
we have spent more of our time 
ead attention in trying to acquire 
a technique than in forming a taste 
and appreciation for the really 
good. Today we find ourselves in 
the peculiar position of using this 
acquired technique for the purpose 
of entertainment rather than for 
musicianship. This applies to the 
technique which one automatically 
purchases with a player-piano or & 
phonograph, as well as to that 
technique which is the result of 
hard and arduous hours of torture 
for Johnnie and Susie and their 
loving but misguided parents. It 
usually all ends in a rather disas- 
trous way. 

American parents are seriously 
troubled by this question: “At 
what age should Johnnie or Susie 
start music lessons?” Few parents 
seem to realize that it is not a ques- 
tion of age at all; it is spon Me 
question of whether one’s child 
learned to love good music. 

Parents do not expect their 
children to like the reproductions of 
the Sistine Madonna or the Rheims 
Cathedral that hang upon the walls 
of the home by forcing them to sit 
down and draw squares and circles 
for an hour every day. A child 
is attracted to his paint-box and 
makes his attempts at drawing 

ictures because of his desire to 
imitate what he s:es. He asks and 





JANUARY MUSIC PROGRAM FOR 
WOMAN'S CLUB 


The last week in January has been set 
aside as “MacDowell Memorial Week’’ to 
commemorate the passing of Edward Mac 
Dowell, who gave his life because his fellow 
countrymen did not appreciate American 
genius. 

(Many of these com 
records if club mem 
perform them.) 
1. Short paper on the Life and Works of 
ward MacDowell. 
(Material for this paper will be found in 
these excellent biographies of the com- 
r. Little Biographies Series; Life of 
acDowell by Porte (Dutton); Life of 
MacDowell by Gilman (Lane); “Critical 
and Historical Essays” by MacDowell 
(Schmidt). 
2. Piano: 
@ Scotch Poem Op. 31, No. 2. 
b) Sea Pieces 
To the Sea 
A. D. 1620 
In Mid Ocean 
3. Voice: 
(a) A Maid Sings Light 
mi The Swan Bends Low 
c) Thy Beaming Eyes 
4. Violin: (These are piano numbers arranged 
by Arthur Hartman.) 
6) To a Humming Bird 


itions can be found in rolls and 
rs are not available to actually 


b) Claire de Lune 
c) To a Wild Rose 
5. Piano: 
Woodland Sketches 
a) Will O’ the Wisp 
b) From An Indian Lodge 
c) Toa Water Lily 
d) From Uncle Remus 
6. Voi 


° 


ice: 
6 Idyl Op. 33, No. 3 


y Jean 
c) Sweetheart Tell Me 


7. Piano: 
a) Midsummer 
b) Mid Winter 
c) In Deep Woods 
d) From a Log Cabin 
e) The Joy of Autumn 





musical composition brings the 
desire to hear that work under 
ideal conditions. Whereas, there is 
only one original in art, there is a 
constant opportunity to hear ideal 
performances of music in every 
home in the land as well as in the 
concert hall. 

From the earliest days of listen- 
ing a child must be given musical 
compositions to hear that he can 
imitate. If he does imitate either 
the rhythm, by the waving or clap- 
ping of his tiny hands, or the melo- 
dy, he is actively participating in 
the performance, and thus becomes 
a i. of the musical message him- 
self. 

One of the most interesting 
phases of psychology is the pleasure 
that anticipation brings. When 
one has become familiar with a 
musical composition one anticipates 
each tone before it is actually 
heard. And if our model be a good 
one, how quickly one instinctively 
knows whether the repeated hear- 
ings are well done. 

It seems hardly necessary to 
point out that it is quite as danger- 
ous for the real musical appreciation 
of little children to give them a dose 
of “Celeste Aida” as it is to force 
them to hear one of the latest best 
sellers. In the first case, the high 
tones of the tenor—which a child 
could never imitate — serve to 
amuse him, while, in the latter, he 
is not only amused but delighted 
also. And he can imitate that. 
Neither one nor the other, under 
such circumstances, will help to 
form any intelligent basis for the 
listening to good music. 

To really enjoy music one must 
try to know its message, and a child 
must be given first, music to hear 
which he can understand, as well 
as those compositions which will 
serve as a natural model for later 








receives definite information as to 
the pictures hanging on the walls 
of hishome. He awaits with eager- 
ness the time when he may see the 
originals of these great art works. 
He is brought into the realms of litera- 
ture thru the revels of Fairyland; but 
he raust sit quiet, and ask none of the 
questions which are bursting to be an- 
swered, while he is listening to music. 
His musical education begins when he 
becomes of an age to “take lessons.’’ 
These are delivered in carefully timed, 
measured packages; sometimes he is 
asked to put down in a book the number 
of daily minutes of agony he and his 
family have suffered. He is taught scales 
and little ditties that do not sound like 
much when played by his little hands. 


graph or the player-piano. Usually if it 
what is commonly known as “good 
music,” it is sung in a foreign language 
and is absolutely unintelligible to the 
entire group; and if it be used as the ac- 
companiment of a dance, it carries the 
gay and brilliantly insidious charms of 
jazz so directly to the minds of Johnnie 
and Susie that they can scarcely wait for 
the time to come when they may discard 
“The Happy Farmer” for “That Jazzy 
Blue Shimmy.’”’ Why be surprised? This 
is a perfectly natural result. 

The first instinct of childhood is imi- 
tation and what is more natural than to 
imitate good music? Music is the natural 
expression of the human race; so why not 
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imitation. 

Music which is simplein form and 
has aclearly defined rhythm is the best for 
little children to hear at first. Simple 
folk-songs and dances will serve this 
purpose quite as well as the nursery airs. 
Folk music should be used far oftener in 
the home, not only on account of its rare 
beauty and musical worth, but because 
it also stimulates the child’s imagination. 

A little girl rocking her doll will in- 
stinctively sing a crooning song. By 
means of pictures and dolls in the various 
costumes of other lands she can soon be 
taught that, while all mothers sing their 
babies to sleep, the lullabies of different 
lands are as different as the clothes 
worn by the baby andits mother. Little 
boys are interested in this thought too. 
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Mothers! Your Children 
Will Love The Children’s 
Bible Stories 


—just starting in 
CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, every 
week. Told in lan- 
guage every child 
can understand. 
Stories that will in- 
fluence and inspire 
their lives for all 
time. All real home 
folks enjoy Chris- 
tian Herald’s in- 
spiring weekly ser- 
mons by the world’s great preachers, 
clean entertaining stories, weekly news di- 
gest, Sunday School helps by Dr. Price 
and Marion Lawrance, stimulating editori- 
als by Dr. Sandison and Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon, interesting tales by Margaret 
Sangster and Margaret Slattery, ete —over 
1,000 pages of good home reading for $2. 


Christian Herald 


A Good Influence in the Home 

Buy Magazines at Reduced Prices 
All Subscriptions One Full Year 

FRUIT, GARDEN & HOME (12 Issues) 20) Bor $2.10 





CHRISTIAN HERALD (52 Issues) 2.00 Save 26 
Fruit, Garden & Home) 4!'3 for Fruit, Garden All3 for 
Amer. Neediewoman >$?2 35 ares cies $2 60 
Christian Herald Save 50c Save 75c 
Fruit, Garden & Home) 4!!3 for prs ach All3 for 
po mag aed $2.40 Pathfinder, ste $2.60 
Save 45e Christian Save 75¢ 
— a & Home ) au 4 for Fa, Garden & Home All 8 for 
Sortetion har Save Too Guvethe 
Fruit, Garden &Home) ais for Frult,Garden& All 4 for 
McCall's or $2 35 Modern Priscilla 
Peo's Home Journal -39_ Plctoral Review $4.85 
Christian Herald Save 65¢ Christian Herald Save $1.00 


Send Money Order or Check to 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
165 Success Building 
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Summer is calling you to this 
thriving commercial-resort hub of Florida's 
WestCoast, U nique among American cities, 
historic, colorful, sub-tropical. Hustling 
portonieney to Panama and isles of south- 

eas. F ts;won- 
derful fi fiehing, bathing, boating and other 
watersports. GasparillaCarnival, Mid-win- 
ter Fair; world’s largest cigar industry. 
Regular t excursions to otherinterest- 
ing resorts. Health-restoring,balmy weath- 
er. Fourgolf courses, many othersports. 
Open air band concerts. For play, rest, 
recreation and ane wae 
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Board of Trade, Tampa, Florida 
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How to Stage a Play 
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They like to know that the sailors in 
different lands sing different songs— 
and so do the soldiers. 

When geography lessons begin, the 
child who knows folk-music will have a 
greater interest in the different peoples of 
the earth, and he will find that many of 
the songs he knows are to be connected 
with some places on the map. A few 
examples are: “Men of Harlech,” 
“Marche Lorraine,” “Loch Lomond” and 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen.” 

The wise mother who starts her little 
family with an earnest desire to know the 
best poems of literature will find music 
her best aid in making these poems re- 
membered and she will, at the same time, 
instil a love for poetic expression in 
music and for beautiful form which will 
continue thruout the life of her child. 
Good songs of this type are “The Year’s 
At the Spring” (Beach); “Little Boy 
Blue” (Nevin); “The Arrow and the 
Song” (Pinsuti), and “Ring Out Wild 
Bells” Gounod). 

All of literature is made more vital 
and real to a child if it is heard in music. 
There is Mendelssohn’s fairy music to 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” The 
“Casse Noisette” Suite and “The Thorn 
Rose” waltz—both settings of charming 
fairy tales by Tschaikowsky. Or the 
fascinating music which Humperdinck 
has written for “Hansel and Gretel.” 

If a child is taught folk-dances and 
the court dances of by-gone days, he has 
a splendid antidote for jazz. The Czardas, 
the Highland Fling, the Tarantella— 
any minuet by Mozart—Polonaise Mili- 
taire by Chopin, or “The Blue Danube’”’ 
waltz by Strauss all will serve this pur- 

se. 

Theodore Thomas once said “Popular 
music is familiar music.’”’ We can easily 
make all the good music of the world so 
familiar to our children that the future 
popular music of America will be the 
best music of the world. We women of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs have taken as our musical motto: 
“To make good music popular and popu- 
lar music good.” 

Let us begin in our own homes by 
making good music familiar. 


To Have Beautiful Begonias 


You have undoubtedly had trouble 
with your flower pets; almost everyone 
does. 

First, see that they have a good drain- 
age and some coal clinkers in the bottom 
(this prevents clogging of the drainage 
holes); then you must have a very light 
garden soil enriched with well-rotted 
stable manure and leaf mold, and dead 
leaves mixed in will make the soil lighter. 
Morning sun only should shine on them. 
The earth should be loosened with an 
old fork before wetting and the foliage 
should be sprinkled or sprayed at night 
to cleanse away all dust that has gathered 
from keeping them indoors in the winter. 
Let the fresh air and morning sun strike 
them but never a biting winter wind. 

In late spring they may be planted in 
the garden or kept potted just as one 
desires. 

Never let them get root bound. Trans- 
plant them in the fall. 

When taking them from the ground 
try not to disturb the roots, place them 
in a pot and water frequently and they 
will continue to grow splendidly.— 
Mrs. L. R. Lester. 





Saxophone 
Book FREE 


Every music lover should 
send for a copy of this in- 
teresting book on the his- 
tory and development of 
the Saxophone. 


It tells which Saxophone 
takes violin, cello and bass 
parts, and many other 
things you would like to 
know. Also illustrates first 
lesson. Send coupon for 
your free copy. 





Saxophone Players 
in Big Demand 


For Bands and Orchestras, for church, lodge and 
school musical affairs, for social and home enter- 
tainment, the Saxophone is the most popular instru- 
ment and one of the most beautiful. A good Saxo- 
phone player is always popular socially ood enjoys 
many opportunities to earn money. Saxophone 
Bveryt are always in demand for dance orchestras. 

aid town should have a Saxophone quartette or 


Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instruments to play and one of the most 

beautiful. With the aid of the first three lessons, which 

are sent free (upon request) with each new Saxo) hone, oe 

scale can be mastered in an hour; mp Sow oats 

7 playing popular music. Practice is 
a learn so quickly. You can 

Fithian 90 days, if you so desire. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 
You may have six days’ free trial of any Buescher Grand 
Saxophone, Cornet, pet, Trombone or other instru- 
ment. Easy s of pa: t can be arranged. Mention 
the instrument wy bt py 5 a complete catalogue will 
be mailed to you free. 6) 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Averything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
8895 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 

8695 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

1 am interested in the instrument checked below: 


Saxophone........ Cornet ....... Trombone ....... 
(Mention any other instrument interested 


your plese in a band 
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ROOFING: PAINTS 

My Big NEW catalog is filled from 
ger, Better values 
ou’ll be glad you 
sent for my. nee Bargain Book when you see 
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Delightful Embroideries for the New Year 


BENNIE HALL 





Of unusual charm and beauty is the 
scarf and cushion set illustrated here. 
The model shown is made of heavy black 
sateen embroidered with heavy fibre silk 
thread. Blue, gold and bronze were the 
colors used, blue being used for centers 
and curved lines, bronze for one-half each 
ones gold for the other half. The curved 
ines are worked in button-hole stitch, the 
flowers in flat satin or overcast stitches. 



















If preferred the pillow and scarf may be 


worked in colors to harmonize with 
the other furnishings of the room. 
Scarf measures 48x17% inches when 


finished. Silk fibre thread to work scarf 
and cushion will be cmpey for $1.40. 


Please state colors desire 
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Transfer pattern No. 132 includes designs 
jor scarf and cushion Set, twenty cents 
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To Order Patterns 


Order according to numbers 
given, inclosing stamps or 
money order to cover the 
purchase price. Sendorders 
and any questions you 
want to ask concerning 
materialsor colors to Bennie 
Hall, care of Fruit, Garden 
and Home, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
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The luncheon set shown here is very 
attractive. Corner motifs are outlined in 
medium blue, with buff stitches across 
the squares. Flowers are worked in lazy 
daisy stitches and French knots in blue, 
rose and violet with gold and black centers. 
Leaves and stems are in green outline and 
lazy daisy stitches. Floss for working, 
sixty-five cents. Pattern includes design 
for lunch cloth and napkins. The break- 
fast set shown at the bottom of the page is 
made from design No. 115, blue, twenty 
cents. The center mat should measure 
29x17 when finished; the plate mats 
12x17. Vase is worked in blue outline. 
Flowers in lazy daisy stitches in blue, rose, 
pink and purple. Floss, fifty cents extra. 














Transfer pattern No, 135, twenty cents 





Transfer pattern No. 115, suitable for buffet set or breakfast set. twenty cents 
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Do you want to 
look young and beautiful 
always? 


LEBON Beauty Aids will help you look 
young and beautiful always. 
LEBON Face Powder with its exquisite 
fragrance of crushed rose leaves, cling to 
your skin and makes it soft and velvety. 
LEBON Cente me keeps your face 
smooth and beaut. 

LEBON Hand Lotion keeps the hands soft 
and white, day or night. 
} 4 np —y oy $1 per box. Cleansing Cream, 

Hand Lotion, 35c per bottle. 

Send $1.95 95 for all three of above. Money 
order or express order. 
You can make a lot of extramoney selli 
LEBON Beauty Aids to your friends an 
Neighbors. Write for our liberal propo- 
sition. 


LEBON LABORATORIES 
214 E. 3rd Street, Dept. G, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


149 PER OUNCE 



























Every Quilter 


should have our new enlarged 
sos containing 500 prettiest 
scarcest patchwork designs, 
— new quilting designs and 
— stitches. We will mail this 
ue book,also our iF book of 
ique designs for bed spreads, 
—" Catalog 





PECIAL — r.— P Btitch, Cro- 
chet, Patchwork and Applique—4 books—45c 
LADIES’ ART CO., Block 14, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








uP PANELED ROOMS 


Moone F Z buat — . 
Heads—Stee! Points 
|) pn 
Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Easy to pot tnt et walls 
10 pkts. Soild everywhere 
In Canada 165c¢ 













_BE OUR ACENT 


Every ———— wants a Pressure 
) Cooker. Saves money—saves time. 


Cooks whale meal over one burner in 











Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 


With Cuticura 
pS 














Fruit, Garden and Home 


Native Shrubs 


Continued from page 33 


Some of the native Rhododendrons and 
Laurels are showy and easy to transplant. 
The common Mountain Laurel, Kalmia 
latifolia, is well known, while the Great 
Laurel, Rhododendron maximum, is 
less common in the northern sections, 
but plentiful among the Alleghanies. 
Both of these species are easy to trans- 
plant if the job is done in the late fall or 
very early in the spring. In fact, most of 
our native shrubs will do better trans- 
planted just before the ground freezes in 
the fall, or immediately when it thaws 
in the spring. Most of the failures with 
native shrubs are due to late transplant- 
ing and the resultant drying-out of the 
roots. Similar species, which in the 
natural state have their homes in swamps 
are the Swamp Honeysuckle, Rhododen- 
dron viccosum, and the Purple Azalea, 
R. nudiflorum. Both of these species take 
kindly to cultivation if reasonable care is 
exercised in transplanting. 

A plant belonging to the same group 
as the Laurels but of a different division 
is the White Alder or Pepperbush. This 
is a low shrub, which blooms in late 
summer, thus being a desirable addition 
to the grounds. It is also sweet scented, 
another point in its favor. 

The non-poisonous sumacs are among 
the best of the native shrubs. We might 
mention the Smooth Sumac, Rhus glabra, 
a kind that borders our fields and shows 
the brilliant red leaves during the au- 
tumn. After the leaves are gone, the 
clusters of red berries still remain, in 
fact if not eaten by birds the berries ‘last 
all winter. Rhus copallina assumes the 
proportions of a tree, when given a good 
spot to grow in. "Another species of 
Sumac, Rhus canadensis, which is known 
as Sweet-scented Sumac, is suitable for 
hillsides, as it has a kind of spreading 
habit. The leaves, when crushed, give 
off a sweet odor. 

There are a number of native shrubs 
which blossom early in thespring. Of these 
might be mentioned the Shad-Bush, the 
Wild Red Cherry, the Common Haw- 
thorn and the Fly-Honeysuckle. The 
last is suited to shady places, while the 
others will bloom almost anywhere. 
Probably there is nothing that will make 
a better hedge than our native thorn 
bush. If the plants are set when small, 
and kept carefully trimmed, the resulting 
hedge will be thick and dense. 

I cannot finish my list without includ- 
ing the Holly. The true Holly is an ever- 
green species and really should be classed 
as a tree. It is entirely hardy thruout our 
eastern and western territory. The 
Winter-berry, Ilex verticillata, is a true 
helly, altho the leaves are not evergreen. 
This is a very attractive shrub for the 
reason that the berries often remain on 
the bushes all winter—C. H. Chesley. 


How to Have Early 


Cucumbers 


Last spring I had fresh cucumbers for 
my table several weeks earlier than from 
the garden by planting them in my 
“cucumber barrel.” I sawed a large 
barrel in half, placed it in a sunny loca- 
tion where it would be protected from 
late frosts, filled it with good rich soil 
and planted some seeds in it. I kept the 
soil moderately moist and watered the 
plants daily after they were up. 





A Six Months? Subeortptton for only 


5 cents 
(This is 4% the Regular price) 


An Army Of BOYS 400,000" strong 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE. This army is gaining recruits every 
day because this splendidly illustrated 
magazine contains just the sort of reading 
every red-blooded American boy wants. The 
very best stories, both serial and short, by 
the world’s best writers. Special departments 
devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Collect- 
ing, Amateur Photography, Cartooning, etc., 
etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome 
covers in colors. A big lot of jokes and 
comic drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for 
the best amateur short stories, drawings, 
cartoons, articles on radio, mechanics, elec- 
tricity, etc. There is no reason why YOUR 
boy should not win some of these cash prizes. 
These Prize Contests are continuous and 
each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and in- 
structions. 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 


On Sale at all Newsstands, 10c a copy 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INO, 
7250 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 
scription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as 
per your special half price offer. Enter my 
subscription promptly and send me my first 
copy of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return 
mail. 

You agree to return my 25c. at once 
should I not be more than pleased with 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 























ed Seam, Painted 
— ‘Bilines, —_ eh Paints, etc., direct to you 
at’ Hock - Bottom Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


great durability—many customers report 15 
ye wot Guaranteed fire and lightning = 


Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


CANDY-—AIll Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS 1 MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure im bie. 


Wnite Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 9, Lynbrook, L. 1., N. ¥. 


— EDw 
31 181 Pike St. 
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Heat of Coalfex:::> 


A marvelous new, cheap fuel gives 


8 times the heat of coal'in aay fur- | 
e—with , 





| kly and perfect! a 
quickly ives aste 
even heat. Over 150 100,000 ies uses 4 


Amazing New <atonl 
gee Oliver from sy alrand " La 4 see 
own airandon 

oil, the Fewer x fuel there is. Tarns 

any stove or Syenace into a simple, 
: clean and efficient oil 
, burner that o 

and off with a little 

ve—sold at a price any family can afford. 


val 
It is absolutely safe. iil last a lifeume, 


Low Introductory Price 


The Oliver Burner is guaranteed, absolutely 
to give yt ~~ heating satisfaction. Bend 
letter or t card for free book, 













Spec w Price In- 
troductory Offer now 
being a Ay It means 


no more dirt, smoke, 

or ashes. No more 

high prices or chilly 

rooms, State whether 

ou are interested in 

urner for a Heater, 
or Furnace, 


OLIVER2: BURNER 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. — A-24 Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Fireplace Furnishings 
. That Gladden the Hearth 
ANDIRONS 


as shown 18 inches high. 


FIRESET 


artistic and substantial 
set, specially priced, 


Em, $9.95 
tr om ta 


forpiehin 
ing for 


COLONIAL FIREPLACEC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of complete Fi 
trons, Grates, Screens, rr cote Witeeste no 





























4628 Roosevelt Road CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














FinELESS COOKER 


Gives every facility ofelectric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker ati cas cost than's. & good ‘oll stove, 

New Invention ses 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 

Bakes, rossts, broils, boils, ste fri 
ate, Needs no "watch shuts 
electricity off automatically. At- 
taches to any electric socket. Nos; 

fal wiring. Write for FREE Home Bel- 
ence Cook Book, 30-day FREE trial 
offer and direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONE 
WEAVING AT HOME. 
jence necessary to weave 
he carpets, etc., en 
UNION LOOMS from rags “and 
waste material. Home weavin ~ 
fascinating and highly profita 
Seavers se, SToe aticam Seas 
and wonder- 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 456 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. Y 
__—_———X——X——_[>["—==> 


Corner Your Fictures-aibum 




















“SERVICE WAGON 'etnoratie ins 
ry cin grade = a of furniture. Write 
now for booklet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION Paseucts: co. 
504-m Cunard Building Chicago, 111 
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Here tea is to be 
served from a 
mahogany tray 
laced upon the 
argest member of 
a nest of tables. 
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A hostess should 
strive to have the 
tea dainty and 
serve it inlaanel- 
ly for the sake of 
sociability. 


The Informal Afternoon Tea 


EDNA SIBLEY TIPTON 


ENEVER it is served, wherever it 
is served, however it is served, the 
informal afternoon tea is a delightful 
function. You will become better ac- 
quainted with, feel a keener interest in, 
and enjoy the society of the occasional 
caller or the intimate friend more if you 
serve “tea’”’ when receiving. 

How much you should serve at such 
times depends upon circumstances. 

In some countries a “‘meal’’ is placed 
before the caller at any time from four to 
six in the afternoon. If luncheon be 
served nearer eleven-thirty than one, and 
dinner around eight or eight-thirty, this 
kind of service at tea-time is not amiss. 

But in this country where luncheon is 
served late and dinner early a lot of food 
at tea-time is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. A hostess should strive to have 
it dainty and serve it more for the sake of 
sociability than with any idea of satis- 
fying her guests’ hunger. 

In some very smart homes (in foreign 
countries) even the informal tea is served 
on the dining-room table covered some- 
times with a lace cloth and at other times 
with doilies. In others the maid brings 
in a very large hammered brass tray 
laden with the tea and all the accessories. 
This she deposits upon a stand which 
consists of four legs with little niches near 
the top upon which the tray rests. When 
the tray is removed the stand is folded up 
and put away—unless the tray, emptied 
of the tea things, is replaced thereupon to 
serve as a table upon which to set ciga- 
rettes, ash trays, etc. 

Wicker trays twenty-seven inches or 
more in diameter are sometimes used in 
this country. They are set upon card 
tables or any other convenient form of 
stand, but are not strong enough for 
carrying thereon entire heavy “tea serv- 
ices,” so only cups of tea, coffee or cocoa 
and cakes or other dainties are placed 
upon them. 

In the accompanying illustration, tea 
is to be served from a mahogany ‘tray 
placed upon the largest member of a nest 
of tables. In just a minute the maid, or 
the hostess, or one of her friends, is going 
to pull out ‘the individual tables and dis- 
tribute them in positions convenient for 
the guests. Using these tables saves one 


the necessity of taking up “juggling” as 
a parlor trick as it is possible for each 
person to have a place upon which to set 
cup, saucer and tea-plate. 

When discussing service for this fune 
tion we mustn’t forget the tea-wagon 
that saver of steps. For the woman whe 
has no one but herself to do the preparing 
and the serving they are indispensable. 

Just what and how much should be 
served at this kind of an informal tea 
depends upon who has to do the work. If 
someone can be in the kitchen to bring 
in fresh supplies of dainties, cinnamon 
toast, cheese crackers, or toasted 
marshmallows, crackers covered with 
marshmallow cream and toasted, or hot 
buttered baking-powder biscuits with 
jam or marmalade are tasty and appro- 
priate. 

But if the hostess must do it all alone, 
she should serve sandwiches which have 
been made up in advance and kept fresh 
in a damp napkin. If a sweet is added to 
these, a most tempting tea is accom- 
plished. 

The jaded appetite will be stimulated 
by the sight of candied or maraschino 
cherries placed upon slices of lemons and 
oranges, decorated with whole cloves 
and displayed with the food. 

Chocolate nut cookies are easy to make 
and keep well. They look like fudge, but 
have a richer taste and are not so sweet. 

A sandwich which is always excellent 
is one made of nut bread with a filling 
of either pimento cheese or cream cheese 
and olives or cream cheese and dates 
thoroly mixed. Finely chopped green 
pepper combined with cream cheese and 
spread on thinly sliced bread of any kind 
makes a sandwich which appeals to most 
pee. Hot buttered toast, using raisin 

read, is a real treat! 

For marshmallow paste on crackers 
drop a spoonful of the paste on each salt- 
ine to be used and place under a hot 
broiler until it becomes a delicate brown. 

Informal teas of this type derive their 
chief charm from their informality. So 
the presence of a maid in the room for a 
longer period than it requires to bring 
in the food supply is unnecessary and it 
is much more friendly and informal to let 
guests assist, 



















Our 1924 Spring Catalog will 
be sent free upon request. 
Itis bright and the most easily 
read Seed Catalog 
published, describ- 
ing new novelties 
and many attrac- 
HARMONY @ tive offers of flow- 
ers and vegetables 
illustrated in 
color. Catal 
free. Sen 
for end 
copy to- 
day. 


Our new Garden 
Color harmony 
Chart (which cannot 
be supplied by any 
other seedsmen) solves 
the problem of colorgroup- \ 
ing. The price of this chart 

with other helpful material $2, ¥ 
Fully described in our calalog. 





JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc, 
FLORAL PARK, N. ¥. 
Consolidated with Edward 











A paint 72 pontine 
and pink. 18 x tops, 
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my way of selling. A and nursery 

to you from the grower. 

, Tight from thisad. I send them at the 
planting or when you specify. 


Free-Get My Big Catalog 


Sone f time bmn 


J ,-y- & 


y Srna ors 
Geli EARL E. MAY, President 


MAY SEED & NURSERY CO., 410 May Bidg., Shenandoah, Iowa 


New Beautiful Fern 


Ruffles” 


daintiest and loveliest of the 











m2 
a 
fas Lace Fern, a fitting i ond 
ment for ane Bee 


in tize and val = ey Plans. | Wi ae ior Evese 
font Poe ree a tapet eo = 7 
IOWA SEED CO.  Dept.H DES MOINES, IA. 








Larger, sweeter, 


more delicious 
Picture the old-fashioned blue- 
berry the size of a grape! Prac- 
tically seedless. Delightfully smooth 
and sweet in flavor. With ites- 
bog Blueberry plants you grow 
such berries yourself, from late 
June to mid-August. Compact and 
——— the bushes have year- 
round beauty. All varieties tested 
and named. t commands high 
market prices. For illustrated 
circular, write 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for 
Pure-Bred Blueberry Plants 


Jo « White, Inc. 
Box T itesbog, 
= time 


More Help Wanted v=: sime 


anted. Take orders for euaaines Trees , 

rubs, Roses, Vines, etc. FREE OUTFIT. 
Pleasant work. BIG CASH EARNINGS. Write 
PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
**Nurserymen for two Generstions’’ 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


Forcing Winter Vegetables 
Continued from page 20 


bottom of the boxes allowing for dratmage, 
the grower will be well repaid for his 
extra trouble. In three to four weeks 
the first cutting can be made. Break 
the stalks off with the finger close to the 
top of the ground and the roots will foree 
continually until three months have 
elapsed. The stalks will become smaller 
and smaller but will still retain the ex- 
cellent flavor and the high color. 

Both the asparagus and the rhubarb 
roots can be replanted in the open ground 
the following spring, but will grow very 
sparingly, and the tops should not be cut 
for at least two years after planting out 
of doors ag this forcing process exhausts 
the vitality of the plant for a long period. 
It is nore desirable to secure fresh roots 
each winter. 

Probably the finest salad that has ever 
been grown is the witloof chicory or the 
French endive. This product has been 
imported from Belgium and France for 
twenty years and it has not been until 
within the past five to seven years that 
this crop has been grown extensively in 
this country. 

The price for this excellent salad runs 
between sixty cents and one dollar per 
pound, and is generally grown by com- 


mercial forcers of winter vegetables and | 


fruits. Probably, of the three above men- 
tioned roots, this is the easiest to force. 
Fill the box full of earth to within one 
inch of the top. Take a broom handle 
and force holes into the earth to the bot- 
tom of the box. Force the roots down 
into the holes and allow the crown of the 
plant to be exactly level with the top 
of the earth. It is not desirable to have 
any earth at all over the crown of these 
roots. Place about three to four inches 
apart, as these roots are shaped like a 
parsnip, and a large number can be 
placed in a small box. Water well at 
the start but thereafter only once in 
every two weeks. Keep the box in ab- 
solute darkness in order to secure the 
pure white color which is so desirable. 
If grown in light, will produce a green 
stalk the same as would be produced by 
rhubarb in the light. In four weeks the 
first cutting should be made. Cut with 
a sharp knife level with the top of the 
crown, and within two weeks large num- 
bers of crisp, white leaves will grow from 
the side of the root and you can make 
three or four cuttings during the winter. 

This is the greatest feature in the 
forcing of these roots in the cellar: an 
inexhaustible supply can be depended 
upon by purchasing a double quantity 
of the roots, planting the first lot during 
the early winter and the second lot 
during February. 

The winter forcing of Swiss chard and 
sea kale is practically the same as that 
of the witloof chicory. Now if you hap- 
pen to have a few plants of sorrel or 
dandelions growing in your garden, you 
can take these roots and place in boxes of 
earth, giving strong light,and you can 
secure a quantity of greens thruout the 
winter months. 

Further experimenting in the winter 
forcing of vegetables in the cellar is being 
carried on in different parts of the country 
and no doubt within the next generation 
a number of vegetables which have been 
thought to be impossible to obtain in the 
winter will be produced in the home 
cellar without any trouble. Occasionally 
a new vegetable is added to the list. 





Liohts Home 





15 DAYS§ Costs Only 
4caNight 
TRIAL To prove to you 


that there is noth- 
ing that brightens 
up a home like 
good, clean, cheer- 
ful light, I want 
to send you one 
of my beautiful 
Economy Lamps 
to try 15 days 
FREE at my risk. 
You will find that 
this wonderful in- 
vention which costs 
less than % cent a 
night actually gives 
more light than sev- 
eral ordinary elec- 
tric light bulbs, 27 lamps or 300 candles. 
You will be amazed at the improvement it 
makes in your home, and if you are not 
more than satisfied return it at our expense. 


A BRILLIANT LIGHT 


The wonderful Economy Lamps and Lan- 
terns give a brilliant, soft, pleasing light. 
Healthful to the eyes. Can be carried 
anywhere. Cannot blow out. Burn safe- 
ly in any position, even up-side-down. 

yet there is no 
Lights With a Match wick to trim or 
turn, no chimney to clean, no odor. 


ss This wonderful inven- 
Burns 96% Air tion burns 96% air 
and 4% ordinary gasoline which it mixes 


automatically. Costs less than coal oil, 
Guaranteed trouble and danger proof. 


Beautiful Designs Economy Lamps 


come in hand- 
some enamel finishes of Ivory, Green, Blue, 
Mahogany, or Silver-like nickle with beau- 
tiful embossed opalesque glass shades, 
richly designed. A lamp that gives dis- 
tinction to any home. Lantern gives same 
‘bright light. Great for hunting, camping, 
touring, etc. .Both lamps and laaterns 
backed by a Quarter Million Dollar com- 
pany and a 5-year Iron Clad Guarantee. 
Simply send name—card 
will do—pictures and spe- 
cial offer to agents show- 
ing how you can make $25 
to $50 a week in spare 
time taking orders from 
neighbors. 


B. J. DAVIS, Mgr., 


Economy LampCo. 


241 Economy Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Globe-Wernicke 


is holding this new book for you! 


ae SEND FOR IT | 
































The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, without charge, your book —“Unusual 
Decorative Effects for Bookcases” —which is illustraced 
throughout with new ideas in home decoration—FREE. 


Name 


Address 








Town or City 
B1s-i 
Joarsrrecttooresd 


tae Plants 


We have -rown an: 











a have a oie three plents to to 


Fis N. Scarll& Sons, New Carlisle,Ohie 


The Glen Road Gardens. 
IRIS A NEW List of New Varieties. 


Box 334, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 














Free Trial. 
Forget 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as water. 
No greasy sediment to make your hair 
stringy or streaky, nothing to wash or 
rub off. Restored color even and per- 
fectly natural in all lights, no danger of 
streaking or discoloration. Faded hair or 
hair discolored by unsatisfactory dyes 
restored just as safely and surely as 
naturally gray hair. 

My Restorer is a time-tested prepara- 
tion, which I perfected many years ago 
to bring back the original color to my 
own prematurely gray hair. I ask all who 
are gray haired to prove its worth by 
sending for my absolutely Free Trial 
package. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 








Please print your name and address == 


MARY T. GOLDM™. 
182- eigen hn 
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the Colors ~ neers 
Welll Make the RUG 

-reversible -Seamless ~, 
Any rug should combine quality and beauty, but no matter 
how costly it may be. if thesize does notharmonize with its 


surroundings, or if the colors do not blend with the furnish- 
ings, the rug is not in keeping and should not be used. 





In thousands of the most exclusive homes the «oy of the 
eug’s place in the room “‘picture” has been solved 


Thread ag Thrum Rugs 


Now within the reach o ony A merican home. They are woven 
f re 2. + ~t-F 4 woo! yarn to yourown design 
special colors . up to 16 feet wide and any yc 

to the floor with their mer Mad 

w i -. up. Matched a, ime ~ 4 

types adaptable for each room — Cost is nis only 













Write the le 
of Rug and Vv name of yous 
rug dealer or interior decorator, 
we will tcll you how to have a camp 

dummy made to your own (= 
scheme, free of charge. 

THE THREAD AND 
THRUM WORKSHOP 


Associated with Nye & Wait 
Kilmarnock Corporation 


2-2 ¥, N. 

» 200 Stove 

’ Bargains 
DIRECT from ‘MANUFACTURERS 


7 Finest quality stoves, ranges 
heaters and furnaces ever 
made. Newest designs — 
latest blue and gray porce- 
lain enamel finish, etc. Get 
our new bargain 


Book Free 


Easy payments — 30 
days’ home trial— 
quick, safe delivery guar- 
anteed. 22 years’ success- 
ful dealing — more than 
500,000 pleased customers. 

no money — just 
your name—today. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. 
81 Rochester Ave. 





















Make ; 
BIG MONEY 


at Home 





aa SILKS. direct, considerably below retail. Bend 
sax free MA onDeR with samples. Satisfaction guaranteed 
MAIL ORDER ROUSE, 1212 COLLEGE AVE., NEW YORK. N. Y. 


PLAYS for your community, school or church 
society. Write Dept. O. for Catalog. 
HOME TALENTS PLAYS CO. ,206 Security Bidg., Dubuque, lowa 











Fruit, Garden and Home 





THE COOKS ROUND TABLE 





Conducted by Fruit, Garden and Home readers 


This is your department and its value depends u the 


help of every good 
unpublish 


Spanish Meat Balls 


1 tablespoonful of 1 egg 
butter 1 quart of canned 


1 pound of hamburger tomatoes 
¥\% pound of bulk 1 quart of water 
sausage 1 teaspoonful to one 


¥% cupful of rice (un- scant tablespoonful 
cooked) of chilli powder. 
Salt and pepper 1 good sized onion 


Put tomatoes and water on stove, let 
come to a boil. Mince onion fine and fry 
in butter. Beat egg, add to meat, and 
add seasoning and rice. Mix thoroly to- 
gether and shape with hands into small 
balls about like a small apple. It will 
make about ten balls. 

Put these into the boiling tomatoes 
and water, turn the gas low and let 
simmer four hours. Fast cooking makes 
the balls fall apart, while with slow 
cooking, the uncooked rice expands and 
holds the balls together.—Mrs. A. 8. C., 
Nebraska. 


Oak Hill Potatoes 

6 cold boiled potatoes 1 cupful of bread crumbs 

4 hard boiled eggs 1 cupful of grated cheese 

Dice potatoes, put layer in buttered 
baking dish, then layer of eggs and 
grated cheese on top. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper. Place another layer of pota- 
toes, eggs and cheese on top, season with 
salt and pepper. Pour over all two cup- 
fuls of thin white sauce and cover with 
buttered bread crumbs. Bake until 
crumbs are brown.—Mrs. F. W. M., 
Washington. 


Molded Salmon 


\4 tablespoonful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of mus- 
tard (dry) 

Few grains of cayenne 

4 tablespoonfuls of —. pepper 


¥4 tablepoontul of salt in gti nfuls of 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
cupful of milk 

\ cupful 4 vinegar 

Remove salmon from can, rinse thoroly 
with hot water, drain, and separate into 
flakes. Cover gelatine with cold water 
and soak fifteen minutes or more. Mix 
the rest of the ingredients together in 
upper part of double boiler, stir all to- 
gether and cook until it thickens, stirrin 
constanily. Take off fire, add ssabed 
gelatine, stir until dissolved, then strain 
thru a cheese cloth and add the flaked 
salmon. Add chopped celery and nuts. 
Fill individual molds, chill until it hard- 
ens. Serve on lettuce leaves with or with- 
out mayonnaise.—Mrs. C. F. §., Mis- 
souri. 


1 can of salmon 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
pees gela- 


sugar 


Heavenly Pudding 


1 No. 2 can — 1 “—_ * chopped nut 

1 me aed 1 pint t of | se whipped 

lows (cut up) 

Mix pineapple and marshmallows and 
allow to stand over night. Just before 
serving add nuts and whipped cream 
felded in. Do not stir. This will serve 
twenty to twenty-five people when served 
with wafers and tea. It is delicious for 
e: afternoon gathering.—Mrs. H. A. F.., 

0. 


cook in ourfamily. Send in your favorite 
recipes. We will pay for every one 


Quick Oatmeal Cookies 


Into a warm mixing bowl put the 
following ingredients: 
1 cupful of brown s 1 cupful of flour 
2 cupfuls of oatme 1 wr ES of baking 
1 cupful of cocoanut wder 
¥% teaspoonful a salt 


Mix together. 

In another bow] beat one egg and add 
half a cupful of milk and half a cupful of 
vegetable oil. 

Add to the above, mix well and drop 
from a spoon on a well-greased baking 
sheet. Bake in a moderate oven. This 
recipe makes about five dozen cakes and 
may be varied by using raisins and nuts 
instead of cocoanut.—H. E. F., Wisconsin. 


Extra Good Round Steak 


1% pounds of round 1 tomato 
steak Small piece of suet 
1 large onion Lump of butter 


Put suet and butter into large kettle 
or frying pan and get searing hot. Drop 
in steak after it has been pounded and 
dredged with flour, salt and pepper. 
Cook to a golden brown, then add 
enough water to cover and cook slowly 
for half an hour. Add chopped onion and 
tomato, cover again and cook very slowly 
for one hour more. This makes a cheap 
but very delicious meat. It will serve six 
people.—Mrs. H. P. L., N. Y. 


Beans With Hamburger 
2 cupfuls of brown i gomé = ae 
Cook beans until almost done, then add 
the hamburger, salt and pepper. Cook 
slowly for two or three hours, adding 
more water as needed.—Mrs. R. F. C., 
Kansas. 


Pudding Sauce 


2 cupfuls of pulverized 1 beaten egg 
sugar 2 tehlepeentals of 
butter 


Beat all together until thoroly blended. 
Place in a cool place, and just before 
serving add one cupful whipped cream 
and flavoring to taste. Serve with any 
baked or steamed pudding.—Mrs. C. L. 
S., Minnesota. 


Peanut Butter Banana Sandwiches 


Spread large graham crackers with 
peanut butter mixed to a smooth paste 
with butter and into this filling press 
several thin slices of banana. As the 
top cracker is put on each sandwich press 
the top and bottom firmly together. 
These will keep for several days and are 
really better after the flavors in the 
filling have had time to blend.—B. O. J., 
Texas. 


Winter Squash en Casserole 


Pare squash (Hubbard preferred), cut 
into cubes and fill an oiled or buttered 
baking dish or casserole. Add pepper and 
salt to taste as you fill the dish. Cover 
the top with thin slices of bacon, put 
on the cover and bake until tender, re- 
moving cover for a few minutes to crisp 
bacon.—Mrs, R, L., Ohio, 
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of delicious quality for table or 
preserve shelf— 


“lowers 


to beautify and improve the home 
groun 

Get acquainted with Chase guar- 
anteed trees and plants by sending 
for our new 


Catalog 


illustrated throughout in natural 
colorsfrom actualspecimens. Yours 
for the asking. 

Chase Brothers Company 
The Rochester Nurseries 
Service Dept. J ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sizty-seventh Year 




















NEW 1924 MAULE 


SEED BOOK FREE 


completely illustrated, with beauti- 
erage. 3 cover, oly fit of facts and sound 


advice for greater success in growing vegeta- 
bles and flowers. Maule’s tes 


tested 
to grow. Send a postal for your  — TODAY. 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
820 Maule Building, Dept. A, Phila, Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS 
Once Grown ~Always Grown 


BUISTS SEEDS 
Free Garden Guide 


This 138-page, fully illustrated book tells 
how, when and what to plant to have the 
choicest vegetables and flowers. 


Special Coupon Offer 
The coupon included in our Garden Guide 
saves you 25c. on seed purchases of $1.00 
or more. Write today = book and 
money-saving coupon. 
Free flower seeds with orders of 50c. or more 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Established 


i 1828 
Dept. 


Philadelphia 

ee. Earliest Tomat 
» Is Jung’s Wayahed. Big red fruit 
ripe as early as July 4th. Nothing 
— to be had anywhere. As a 
ial offer will c} you a pkt. of this 
Tomato and pkt. of Beet, Carrot, Cu- 
—_. Lettuce, Onion. Radish, Parsnip, Superb 
Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pkts. for 10c. 
bill for 10c with each order. Money back ifnot satis- 
fled. Catalog of Seed ns FREE, Send Today. 


J. W. Jung Seed Co., Sta. E, Randolph, Wis. 


FLOWERS of 


EON les ~ 
Aristocrats Beautiful new hybri 
gisdioll, 12 EA S80. ot Unique vay gat 12 for 


pod fine i for Ex 
blot set Baia van © fe $5.00 each ee $1.00, 
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Scented Iris 6 for $1 Tous eatonn catalog Wit ith 
Fis sant iene tenet tot 
A. GLYNLLISON GARDENS, "HAYDEN ROWE, MASS. 





Fruit, Garden and Home 


“Sentiment... Just Sentiment” 
Continued from page 10 


valiantly strive to cover it up. It is the 
key-note of his life, and the controlling 
impulse of the inner man so few of us 
have seen. 

He quickly changed the subject. “Most 
everybody is doing what he wants to 
do,” he observed. And in one short, 
crisp sentence he displayed his vast dis- 
gust for men who will not work, for the 
loafer. It is easy to see that work is his 
gospel. 

“T mean by that,” he added, “most 
men are doing what they are fitted to do. 
The better the man, the harder work, as 
arule. These college boys, tho, seem to 
think that a college education is a loop- 
hole to get out of work. Education? 
Education!” he mused. 

“What is education, but experience? 
The more the education, the experience, 
the greater the application should be to 
make it produce corresponding results. 
Isn’t that reasonable? But so many of 
these young fellows seem to think that 
the greater the education they have ob- 
tained, the less the application should be. 
Education doesn’t mean much. It’s the 
application that counts.” 

Thus you have the Henry Ford I met. 
We discussed many things, from poli- 
ticians to potatoes, but these seemed 
to be the most important interests re- 
flecting the man: An abiding interest 
in simple things, in the ordinary things 
of life; a belief that we are here for a 
serious purpose, that purpose being to 
gain experience, and an enduring faith 
in the good old-fashioned gospel of work. 
I felt, when I left him, that I had seen a 
modern miracle; a man, an unspoiled 
man, which is a miracle when you con- 
sider the position he occupies in an 
economic sense. 


(Editor’s Note—Next month we will 
show how Mr. Ford has restored his 
mother’s home, and the part which 
“sentiment”’ has played in his life. Watch 
for it.) 


My Favorite Bird 
First Prize 


My favorite bird is that little brown 
waif of the underbrush and the wayside— 
the songsparrow! I love him for his 
humbleness. The song sparrow is lowly 
of heart. He does not seek a tall tree 
from which to pour out his song. No, 
he is content to keep his music stand on 
a fence rail or in a tangle of honeysuckle 
vines. I love the song sparrow for the 
hymn he sings, the sweetest prayer of all 
the spring. It is a prayer to the soil so 
close to which the little bird spends his 
life. And, I love the song sparrow for 
his optimism. There is never a day so 
dismal as to make him mute. Ona bleak 
frosty morning when the world is a dreary 
waste of brown stubble, the song sparrow 
sings of the southland promise. In the 
evening after a torrid July day, he sings 
to the drooping flowers and tells them 
the dew is coming. In the fall, when the 
garden is harvested, the song sparrow 
still sings and his song is then of another 
year and another harvest to come. Who 
can help admiring the optimism of this 
little brown bird, the true songster of the 
fruitful earth?—James J. Deehan, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
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OurSeed €Plant Book 
is all ready for you 


In it you will find not only the best of 
the well known flowers, vegetables, per- 
ennial plants and roses but a splendid 
lot of new varieties that you will want 
in your garden. A beautiful new pink 
zinnia called ‘‘Sunrise’’. Two new Giant 
Double Calendulas, ‘‘Exquisite’’ 
hollyhock. A new Sweet Sultan. New 
Snapdragon from England. Huckleber- 
ries that will fruit from seed the first 
season. A new Golden Bantam Sweet 
Corn. A new Home Garden Cabbage, 
new tomatoes. A big list of Perenniad 
Plants. ‘‘Edel’’ the new white rose and 
40 other everblooming roses, New Dahlias 
and Gladioli. The best of everything 
for the Lawn and Garden. Send for 
this Book today. It's free. 


HART & VICK, SEEDMEN 
60 Stone St. Rochester, N. ¥. 
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- Tn Ousinese since 1898 
rrTy Court Street Beatrice, Nebr. 


SEEDS 


Highest quality. None better grown. Try car 
, & Choice Vegetables 100 















SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
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Nustrations; secret of winter eggs, 
ete Full Basket.’” 25 cents. 
TRY JOU! Dept.101 











OMETIMES, in our impatience for results, we a home with the aid of his charming young wife. 


complain at the changeableness of the seasons. Together, the two Botsfords are experiencing that 

Glibly we say: “It would be heaven if we could greatest of thrills, making a home they can call their 
live where the climate never changed!” or, “Wouldn’t own. And that is as it should be—together, man and 
‘it be fine to follow spring around the world?” But we woman should labor! 
forget that in constant change does Nature preserve 
her youth. After all, hell is just a place where the D° you wonder every time you see the word Gypso- 
climate never changes! phila, just which flower that really is? Plant some, 
and you will know it and love it always; Lupinus will 
BIGGER, better, more necessary than ever! That’s no doubt be merely a name until you have it in your 

our promise for the new year so far as it concerns garden. And as for varieties of roses, it’s a remarkable 
Fruit, Garden and Home. Those of you who were man who knows one from the other unless he has had 
charter subscribers have watched it grow by leaps a hand in growing more than one kind. A rose without 
and bounds; have seen it improve in appearance, in any name at all is sweet, but a rose that you can call 
content and substance almost as rapidly. There are by name and look upon with pride of possession has 
now more than 400,000 subscribers in our big, lusty an odor especially sweet and satisfying. 

















family! 
Me GOODE has been getting some real practical 
pyr make paths across the lawn in the snow. It experience in building fireplaces in his own home. 
will severely injure the He had two fireplaces that 
grass and your lawn is very were not a success, so he 
hkely-to show traees of the tore them down this fall 
path all summer. and started to build them 
over himself, in his spare 
IME to order those seed time. It took alot of work, 
catalogs and get your All the world is a workshop. but he proved it could be 
lists made out. Read again S done successfully, where 
Mrs. Quackenbush's sue- ome are apt with the tools; some careful planning is followed 
gestions on page 30. Who careless and indolent—and there and persistent application 
can imagine more fun than 5 X made. Hewill tell you about 
to sit by the fireside these are some who toil not, neither do it in a comprehensive arti- 
winter evenings poring over they spin. They have let some- cle in the near future. 
catalogs and nursery lists? , : : 
Don’t miss your share of thing else distract their attention OING the thing is bet- 
this great fun. And get to other worlds and other activi- ter than intending or 
something out of your : ; dreaming or talking about 
dreams! Plan, but add a ties. They are like the boy who | it. “To have done well is 
“t” to it and plant, if you clin ins echoed cad Citates tha hues | better than to have in- 


would know the greatest tended well’—is an old 





























joy of gardening. | looking out the window. They adage. Making a back yard, 

, even tho you make it all 

RN back to the article | are letting the golden hours of wrong, is better than talk- 

on “Those Plants in || eternity slip thru their fingers. ing about the one you are 

Your Window.” Isn’t it l going to have year after 

worth a dollar to everyone next when... your ship 
who tries to grow plants | comes in. 

indoors? Those who have = — — 
been wondering what was | WISH all of you could 
wrong with the fern will see the wonderful file of 


find a dollar’s worth of advice in that article alone. articles I sent to the printers th f 
Then look over the other articles in this issue. Where February issue. That. com ly pee Med = 
can you get such value for your subscription money? the biggest and best we have ever issued. We have 
els ro covered every angle of flower gardening in th s 
te! February, we will visit Craigie House, the home of _ complete pi helpful matner innsineliie ‘All of a 
+ Longfellow at Cambridge. This house has been in- questions on growing flowers are answered in those 
timately associated with many famous men and inci- articles. There are many interesting articles on other 
dents in our history. Washington made his head- subjects, besides. Tell your neighbors, get them to 
quarters here during the Siege of Boston. Later,Long- subscribe, and mention us to the advertisers. It all 
fellow “boarded” here, and still later it became the helps to make a bigger, better magazine possible 
roperty of his second wife. It is one of the most ’ 
interesting places we have visited, especially the gardens. | ERE is always one place where the latch-string 
is out. Whether you have 
HARRY BOTSFORD, who wrote that delightful any problem or not, just come 
‘ bit of sentiment on page 5, has just recently moved in and visit. You can come 
into his own home in western Pennsylvania. He has for a postage stamp! You 


taken an old, deserted place and is remaking it into are always welcome! a 
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